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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—Unexpected opposition to the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United States has arisen 
in the Rigsdag. As in 1902, so now the Landsthing, 
the Upper House, is not taking 
kindly to the proposed transaction. 
The opposition, which is due to the 
Conservatives and the “Left,” is not based on economic 
ground, but is due to the secret manner in which the 
Danish Government conducted the negotiations. The 
Folkething, the Lower House, is favorable to the sale, 
although the Radicals and the Left demand confirmation 
by a majority vote of the plebiscite. These two groups 
of the Lower House under the inspiration of Christenden, 
a former Prime Minister, and now leader of the Left, 
declare that the present Parliament is not competent to 
decide the matter alone; the people, they claim, must 
also vote on the proposal. Should this opinion prevail, in 
accordance with the provisions of the new constitution, 
women and domestic servants will be given their first 
chance to vote. The proposed purchase has awakened 
keen interest in the United States, the price to be paid 
being a special topic of discussion. Those who consider 
the stipend exorbitant submit these figures as a basis 
of comparison. St. Thomas is 28.25 square miles in area, 
St. Croix 84.25 square miles and St. John 19.97 square 
miles, making a total of 132.47 square miles for the three 
islands. These figures are approximate ; some geographers 
place the total area at 138 square miles, other still at 
142 square miles. Thus the price offered is more than 
$295 an acre. Alaska cost the United States less than 


The Danish 
West Indies 


2 cents an acre, California,, Nevada, Colorado and Utah, 
less than 3 cents an acre, Florida less than 14 cents an 
acre, the Philippines less than 27 cents an acre, and the 





Canal Zone less than $35.83 an acre. 
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St. Croix, with a population of some 20,000, is the 
largest and most populous of the islands, St. John, with 
a population of less than 1,000, is the smallest, being but 
8 miles long and 4 miles wide in its broadest part. The 
group is rich in vegetation; there are 1,200 species of 
plants in St. Thomas alone. The more valuable plants 
are the plantain, banana, sapodilla, bell apple, orange, 
mango, lemon and sugar cane. 

The history of the islands is quite varied. In 1493, 
St. Thomas was inhabited by Caribs and Arawaks, in 
1657 by the Dutch; then came the English, and after 
them, in 1666, the Danes. In 1804, the British took over 
the island once again, but restored it to Denmark after a 
brief period. Britain took it again in 1807, but returned 
it in the readjustments consequent on the Napoleonic 
wars, in 1815. 

St. Croix was settled by Dutch and English; the 
former, however, were dispossessed in 1650. Later the 
Spaniards drove out the British, then the French ex- 
pelled the Spaniards, giving the island to the Knights of 
Malta, who deserted it for Santo Domingo, in 1720. In 
1727, the French reoccupied the place and finally sold it 
to Denmark. 

In 1865, Secretary Seward proposed to buy the whole 
group, and in 1866 the United States offered $5,000,000 
for them; Denmark, however, demanded $10,000,000 
for St. Thomas and St. John, $15,000,000 for the three. 
Mr. Seward then offered $7,500,000 for the group, the 
Danes replied offering to sell two, St. Thomas and St. 
John, for that price. Seward accepted, and on October 
24, 1867, the treaty was signed; however, this made the 
sale conditional on the vote of the inhabitants. The poll 
was taken January 9, 1868, and out of 1,139 votes cast 
there were but 22 against the sale. After all these 
negotiations Senator Sumner, the then Chairman of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, held the matter unre- 
ported for more than two years, and then reported it 
adversely. In 1902 another attempt to purchase the 
group for $5,000,000 was made, but this also failed. 

At this writing the Mexican affair is no nearer solution 
than it was last week. On Wednesday, August 9, Ar- 
redondo, Mexican Ambassador Designate, explained, in 
effect, that if President Wilson would 
yield to Carranza on the all-im- 
portant issue of the withdrawal of 
our troops from Mexico, Carranza, in turn, would dis- 
cuss the general situation, provided there was no danger 
of further encroachment on Mexican sovereignty. The 
President scored another “diplomatic victory” by yield- 
ing the point, and immediately it was announced that 
the American conferees would be appointed. On the 
following day a Washington dispatch said that Secre- 
tary Lane, Justice Brandeis and a Roman Catholic would 
constitute the American committee. Radical Mexicans 
declared themselves pleased with Justice Brandeis, for 
“they believe that he has a natural sympathy with the 
purposes of the revolutionary movement in Mexico.” 
Nothing was said of the Catholic; no doubt the mention 
of a Catholic conferee was not taken seriously, for a 
second Washington dispatch announced this committee: 
Secretary Lane, Justice Brandeis and Dr. Tupper. A 
later wire affirmed that on account of opposition from 
Chief Justice White, Justice Brandeis would not serve. 
It is impossible to separate fact from fancy in these 
wires. On August 12, orders were issued by the War 
Department for the immediate movement to the border 
of all the recently mobilized National Guard detained in 
State mobilization camps. The telegraphic instructions 
to the department commanders read: 

Commanding General, Eastern Department, has been directed 
to send Kentucky troops to border as soon after they are 
equipped as transportation can be obtained, and to see that 
special attention is given to getting Vermont troops to border 
as soon as possible. Commanding General, Central Depart- 
ment, has been directed to send troops to border as soon after 
they are equipped as transportation can be obtained. All de- 
partment commanders have been directed to send all other 
National Guard troops in their respective departments to border 
as soon after they are equipped as transportation can be ob- 
tained. 


The Mexican 
Affair 


It is estimated that this movement will involve 25,000 
men ; the reason for the movement is not known; officials 
pronounce it “a matter of administrative routine.” How- 
ever, from a letter written by Secretary of War Baker it 
appears that he is concerned for “the safety of our 
border and the preservation and protection of the lives 
of our citizens.” Meantime, Mexico is as turbulent as 
ever, despite the fact that Villa continues to be killed 
and surrounded, successively, at regular intervals. 
Chihuahua became so restless recently that an order 
was issued bidding all civilians in the city of Juarez to 
surrender their arms. Both Zapata and Diaz are active 


further south and not long since either one of these cut 





off the electrical power from Mexico City, leaving the 
capital in darkness for three nights. A recent letter from 
the aforesaid city contains the following significant pas- 
sage: “We have been visited here by a frightful spell of 
illness among the little ones, first chicken-pox, then 
whooping cough. We are feeling the pinch of 
hunger more than ever. Our situation is more than try- 
ing. I say nothing on politics, for what goes on here and 
in the United States is too disgusting.” 

Things are not more encouraging in any other part of 
the country. 


The War.—During the week the offensive in France 
was mainly on the side of the Germans. On August 12, 
however, the French made an assault on the German 
lines in the sector in the northwest 
of Peronne and advanced about two- 
thirds of a mile on a front of about 
four miles, from Hardecoftrt to the Somme. The French 
are now near Combles and have got a footing in the town 
of Maurepas. The following day the British advanced 
350 yards on a mile front northwest of Poziéres. In 
the Verdun district the Germans have recaptured a por- 
tion of the Thiaumont Work. In the Trentino no change 
of importance has taken place. Italian warships have 
shelled Durazzo. The Allied forces at Salonica have . 
taken the railroad station of Dorian and the heights south 
of the city. The Russian front from Riga to Brody re- 
mains unchanged. In Armenia violent fighting has taken 
place, with the Turks on the offensive, near Giumiachan 
and Bitlis. In Persia the Russians have been successful 
near Sakkis, but have been obliged by the Turks to evacu- 
ate Hamadan. In German East Africa the Germans, 
having suffered defeat at the hands of the Belgians at 
Ujiji, are retreating towards Tabora; at the same time 
they lost Sadani and other towns to the British, and have 
been forced to retire south of Kilimatinde. 

The principal event of the week was the fall of Goritz. 
On August 4 the Italians began their attack along the 
Isonzo by securing a temporary success at Monfalcone. 
The following day a severe artillery 
fire was directed against the entire 
Austrian line from Plava to the sea. 
On August 6 this fire was concentrated on the Austrian 
position on Monte San Sabotino, northwest of Goritz, 
and on Monte San Michele, the fortified ridge southwest 
of the city. Infantry assaults followed and carried Monte 
San Sabotino. As this summit commands Monte San 
Michele, the Italians were soon able to silence the Aus- 
trians guns on the latter place and eventually to take it 
by storm. Having got possession of the entire bridge- 
head, for they already held the heights of Podgora, they 
proceeded to bombard the heights immediately west of the 
city. After three days of sanguinary fighting the Italians 
crossed the Isonzo and drove the Austrians from their last 
defenses, and occupied Goritz, which the Austrians had 
evacuated. Having taken the city, the Italians began to 
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The Italians Take 
Gorits. 
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clear the section south of Goritz, where they broke 
through the Austrian line north and south of Monte San 
Michele, and captured Boschini, Rubbia, San Martino 
del Carso, and the entire Doberdo plateau. They then 
pressed on to the Vallone River, which they crossed. 
Oppachiasella having fallen, the Italians followed the re- 
treating Austrians to the western slopes of Monte 
Nadlogen. 

Russia’s advance in East Galicia has made notable 
progress. Having crossed the Sareth, south of Brody, 
the Russians have driven the Austrians from the heights 
at the headwaters of the river. In 
the section west of Zalosce and Jes- 
niera the Austrians are making a de- 
termined stand. Elsewhere, however, they have fallen 
back. They have withdrawn their troops from the Sareth 
and retired beyond Koslow, which lies about eight miles 
west of Tarnopol. They have also abandoned their 
strong defensive positions on the Strypa, and retired 
toward the upper Koropiec. On the middle and lower 
Koropiec, however, they have been defeated at Podhajce 
Monasterzyska, and have retreated in the direction of the 
Zlota Lipa, but this river has been crossed near its con- 
fluence with the Dniester by the Russians, who have taken 
Ustiezelone and Mariampol. Between the Dniester and 
the Pruth the Russians have advanced with great 
rapidity. Having captured Niziow, Tlumach, Tysmien- 
itsa and Ottynia, they pressed on to Stanislau, which was 
evacuated by the Austrians. Further south the Russians 
also captured Nadworna. 


Russian Success in 
East Galicia. 


France.—For some time past a Socialist group in the 
Chamber has been trying to get control of the direction 
of the war and of the military operations. By the terms 
of what La Croix calls a “revolution- 
ary” bill, introduced by M. Renaudel, 
an extraordinary commission, com- 
posed of thirty deputies, was to be formed, the purpose 
of which was to keep in close touch with the army, and 
to control the actions and the decisions of its leaders. 
The policy looked like a reversion to the tactics of the 
Revolution, when delegates from the Government at 
Paris were present in every French army, a drag and a 
menace to the freedom of action of its chiefs. For a 
week it looked as if M. Renaudel’s measure was to pass 
the Chamber. The bill, however, was vigorously op- 
posed by the saner element among the deputies and met 
with the decided disapproval of such men as MM. 
Chaumet, Bourély, Piou and Delahaye. It was finally 
defeated by a vote of 269 to 200. 

Commenting in the Figaro on the rejection of the bill 
and the prudent and skilful tactics of the deputy of the 
Gironde, M. Chaumet, who accomplished its defeat, M. A. 
Capus gives expression to the general feeling of relief 
felt by the country at the passing of what the vast ma- 
jority felt to be grave danger. Parliament, he says, was 
already sufficiently in touch with the army and did not 


Defeat of the 
Renaudel Bilt 





need an extraordinary commission endowed with such 
excessive powers. The incident, he adds, should put an 
end to any further ‘attempt on the part of the Chamber 
to play a part altogether out of proportion with its powers 
and its constitutional rights.” Even M. Briand foresaw 
the danger and pointed it out. The general public had 
followed the debate with more than usual interest, and 
loudly voiced its satisfaction at the result. M. Renaudel, 
the mover of the bill, piqued at his defeat, has written 
in the Humanité a bitter attack on M. Chaumet. 
He considers the defeat of his measure a grave menace 
for the country. M. Capus, on the contrary, thinks that 
by its decisive vote against the Renaudel bill, the Cham- 
bers has officially registered its intention to confine itself 
to its own sphere of action, the only one in which it can 
constitutionally safeguard the interests of the country. 


Germany.—The food problem appears to be giving 
Germany very little concern. Though the harvest has 
not been gathered, yet it has been pronounced sufficient 
for the needs of the nation. Recently 
Professor Max Rubner, an authority 
on food, declared that “nutrition diffi- 
culties will not cause us to conclude a peace a day sooner 
than our military necessities require.” He admitted that 
reduced meat rations would be necessary until October 
or November, and estimated the average daily shortage 
of meat in large towns at 150 grams. The meat cards 
given out in Bavaria, Baden and Wiirtemberg, on July 
1, provide for an allowance of about one and a half 
pounds a week for adults and half that amount for chil- 
dren, between the ages of four and ten years. Professor 
Rubner stated that the upward movement in prices had 
now reached its highest point, and said that inflated 
prices had already cost the public thousands of millions 
of marks. The Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, advo- 
cating the necessity of a system of price fixing, has issued 
this table of retail meat prices, to show the notable differ- 
ences in cost for the same articles of food in different 
parts of Europe. The rates are in marks for one kilo, a 
mark being 23.8 cents, a kilo, 2.2 pounds: 


The Food 
Problem 


Haunch Stewing Dom. ham, Dom. 
P of beef meat. raw smoked. lard. 
Berm. nice 5.92 5.40 7.20 
Spandau ...... 6.47 5.64 '¥ 
Danzig ........ 3.60 Pr 4.53 
Memel ........ 3.40 2.80 
Wilhelmshaven.6.57 na 
Elbing ........ 3.52 si 
Thorn ........ 4.80 
Ne 7.20 
Duisburg ..... 9.30 
Cologne ....... 8.43 
Koeslin ....... 4.80 - 
Graudenz ..... 4.60 
Potsdam ...... 6.20 
Brandenburg .. 6.40 
Altona ........ 6.15 
Serres 4.30 
Aix-la-Chapelle 6.80 
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As usual, some Socialists are taking advantage of this 
occasion to embarrass the Government. In a recent 
speech Deputy Hofer of the Prussian Landtag said: 


We shall continue to spread our ideas, and I have little doubt 
that the seed which we sow will find ready acceptance in the 
furrows which the war has plowed, and which*have been fertil- 
ized by the blood and tears of the nation. Your speeches and 
ordinance do not fill the people’s stomach. And now we are 
comforted with a coming favorable harvest. May it be no 
Fata Morgana! 

We demand that the proposed measures for feeding the masses 
shall be extended to all classes alike, and that the piled-up stores 
in many a house and business place shall be confiscated. You 
ruling classes are surprised at the patience of the people. But 
fermentation has already begun in the masses. If you listen 
you will hear them saying, “It could not have been worse, even 
had the Russians come to Berlin.” 

And now you begin to fear that the flame of indignation, the 
revolution, will strike out of the glimmering sparks of knowl- 
edge which the people are beginning to acquire as to the reasons 
and objects of this slaughter of nations. You would now take 
steps to extinguish their indignation, but you are too late. The 
people now know that they must starve at home and be slaugh- 
tered at the front in the interests of a small clique of capi- 
talists. 


The effect of such speech on the people at large was 


negligible. 


Great Britain.—Two serious problems which the coun- 
try must now face are the reorganization of the schools 
and of trade conditions. For more than a year the situa- 
tion of the schools, particularly of 
the lower schools, has been abnormal. 
Not only have teachers been with- 
drawn for service in the ranks or in the munition works, 
but the school buildings, in many cases, have been 
devoted to purposes other than educational. As a result, 
many of the children have found their way into the fields 
or the factories, and their presence suggests the possi- 
bility of a revival after the war, under the plea of neces- 
sity, of the child labor evil. The importance of taking 
immediate steps to bring about a return to normal condi- 
tions is urged in the recent Report of the General Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. 


Children in the 
Factories 


The management committee has never ceased to” emphasize 
the gravity of the industrial problems with which the country 
will be faced at the end of the war, and the presence of children 
in agriculture and industry creates one of the first difficulties 
which will require attention. It will be monstrotis if the trade 
unionist soldier returns to find his children placed as a barrier 
between him and opportunities of employment. To prevent such 
a catastrophe it may be-necesary to provide measures for re- 
turning employed children to school, for raising the leaving 
age, and for making this age uniform throughout the country. 


The Report observes that “this policy will meet violent 





opposition from employers who seek juvenile labor be- | 


cause it is cheap, although it is generally disastrous to 
the child, and, ultimately, a source of perilous disorder in 
the State. 


Ireland.—The Dublin Freeman’s Journal, which can- 
not be said to be in sympathy with the late uprising in 
Dublin, is indignant at the charges made against the 

The “Freeman’s insurgents in Sir John Maxwell’s re- 

Journal” and Gen- port. It says editorially: 

eral Maxwell 


Sir John Maxwell has completed his war upon the Dublin 
insurgents by his despatch. The document is dated May 
25, when the whole civilized world from San Francisco to 
Moscow was ringing with the protests that his severity pro- ! 
duced. It is an endeavor to justify the executions by blacken- 
ing the character of the insurgents. Fortunately for the memory 
of those men in their own country—elsewhere the despatch may 
have the effect designed—the blackening is so overdone that it 
will be obvious to every citizen of Dublin. 


The Freeman takes as a specimen of the assertions in 
the report to which it objects, the paragraph stating that 
after the outbreak “the members of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, an unarmed, uniformed force, had to be 
withdrawn or they would have been mercilessly shot 
, as indeed were all those who had the bad luck to 
meet the rebels.” To refute this case after case is men- 
tioned, in which policemen met the rebels and were taken 
prisoners without being harmed. When the rising took 
place the Metropolitan Police were on duty in every 
quarter of the city. One policeman was shot in Stephen’s 
Green, another while resisting the forcing of the Castle 
gates. Scores of policemen remained unharmed in the 
hands of the insurgents. The statement in the report, 
says the Freeman, is the. malignant invention of some 
person who desired to undo the effect of the Prime Min- 
ister’s testimony to ‘the clean fight’ put up by the rebels” ; 
it then suggests that Sir John Maxwell should court- 
martial the subordinate who misled him. 

The paper is particularly incensed at the following 
charge of Maxwell: 


down 


In connection with the fighting at Mount-Street Bridge, 
where our heaviest casualties occurred, I should like to 
mention the gallant assistance given by a number of medical 
men, ladies, nurses and women servants, who at great risk 
brought in and tended to the wounded, continuing their 
efforts even when deliberately fired at by the rebels. 


The General, says the criticism, was evidently misin- 
formed. In refutation of the charge it recalls the fact 
that the bravest of the brave girls who distinguished 
themselves at Mount Street Bridge, a shop-assistant, 
rushed out to remove the wounded and held up her hand 
as a signal to the insurgents and the troops to cease 
firing. Both sides respected the heroine’s signal and low- 
ered their rifles. When she had accomplished her task 
of mercy, the conflict was renewed. And the doctors 
and nurses of Sir Patrick Dun’s hospital testify that the 
only time they were in danger was when the hospital 
grounds were occupied by the combatants. The risk 
then was inevitable, but it was not due to any deliberate 
design on one side or another against those engaged in 
medical service or other humane efforts. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Don’t! 


"o are a number of people going about today 
asseverating that morality should always be posi- 
tive, and seldom, if ever, negative. How it can be either 
without being both is beyond my narrow medieval mind, 
but it is in practice rather than in theory that the notion 
is generally praised. It is specifically urged in connec- 
tion with education, and we are told to offer a child the 
affirmative ideal and never the negative commandment 
commonly attached to it. Thus we must not forbid 
Arthur to pull his uncle’s nose. We should rather ex- 
patiate upon the beauty of the nose in its unpulled state, 
posed like an unplucked flower, and our eulogy should 
leave to be inferred the improbability of the nose, even 
in the most skilful hands, being molded into a fairer 
thing. We must refrain from telling Oswald in so many 
words that he is not to stay in the dining room. We 
must rather exclaim, in a sort of abstracted rapture: 
“How magnificent, how magnetic, is the wall-paper in 
the back bedroom; how impossible it must be for ardent 
and young spirits to resist rushing upstairs this minute 
to look at it.” We must not say sharply: “Gwendolyn, 
cease from playing the piano with the fire-shovel.” We 
must merely observe, in loud voice heard above the din: 
“How noble is silence, older than the gods. How it 
would fill this chamber with its ancient absolution, if by 
any chance Gwendolyn were to leave off playing the 
piano with the fire-shovel.” I don’t know whether these 
people really apply their principle in such cases; but this 
is the principle which they profess to apply. 

The superficial logical objection—if such people cared 
even about superficial logic—would presumably be that 
this avoidance of negation is itself a negation; a veto 
upon all vetoes. It amounts to saying: “Thou shalt not 
say, shalt not”; which is rather close to a contradiction 
in terms. Nor as I have faintly suggested above, 
would the change be freer from entanglement in prac- 
tice than it is in theory. A gentleman and father of a 
family who had to go through life without saying the 
word “No,” would be in as hampered a state as the 
young lady in the song who was allowed to say nothing 
else. But indeed there is a much broader objection to 
this kind of argument, and to many other similar modern 
arguments much more serious and influential than this. 
The truth is that this praise of the positive against the 
negative is not only an ignoring of justice, but it would 
be a very serious curtailment of liberty. Intending to be 
much broader than the old vetoes, it would be, in strict 


practice, much narrower. 


For the disadvantage in offering an ideal instead of a 
command is that one is compelled to choose one ideal and 
exclude everything else. Whereas, in the case of the 
command, we do, in the very act of the command, permit 








everything else. The uncle objects to having his nose 
pulled; and that has to be stopped. But it does not fol- 
low that he wants his nose praised; he may be shy 
about his nose; or he may be good-natured about it and 
quite ready to have it painted a bright blue; or he may 
be seriously discontented with his nose; and delighted 
for one happy hour to wear a false one from a toy- 
shop; or it is barely possible that he may think it rude 
and personal: to talk about his nose at all. All these 
roads are open, all these temperaments can be satisfied, 
if once we have established the clear preliminary state- 
ment, “Thou shalt not pull.” If.we have to offer Os- 
wald a positive alternative to the dining room, we can 
only select some other room, if we are to give him a 
vivid and fascinating vision of it. We must urge him 
to go to the back bedroom; while the soul of Oswald 
himself may pant to be in the schoolroom, or in the pink 
music-room, or in the coal-cellar. And the whole house 
might have been open to that happy child if we had 
simply told him to clear out. If we must not denounce 
the noisy fire-shovel, we can only praise silence and 
attempt to impose it. But silence is not the only alterna- 
tive. Gwendolyn playing the piano, not with the fire- 
shovel but with some other instrument, might appear a 
pretty and soothing influence to her elders; she might 
say her “piece,” practise her scales, or do a thousand 
other popular and sociable things. The method would 
resolve itself into putting pressure on the child to do one 
thing, instead of leaving it free to do all things except 
one. » 

I do not suggest that my distinction is to be taken 
universally and literally. It would not be strictly true to 
say that the inscription in a small tea-shop, “Smoking 
prohibited,” actually means that golfing, bathing, the dis- 
charge of firearms, and the game of leap-frog are not 
prohibited. It would be an exaggeration to say that “No 
dogs admitted” is tantamount to saying that tigers, 
whales and snakes would be admitted. But such a veto, 
when selected, does generally mean that most other or- 
dinary and likely things may be done. The negative 
command is a declaration of liberty. Anyhow, it is a 
boundless prairie of emancipation compared with the 
other theory of always offering one attractive alterna- 
tive; for that ties down every man at the very moment 
when he most needs to be decisive and personal. It may 
be arbitrary and invidious to put your foot down; but 
it is a vast deal more uncomfortable to keep your foot in 
the air. The new principle of “positive” morality is a 
mere exaggeration of negation. It is only adding an 
eleventh commandment “Thou shalt not command.” 

In the old romances it was the villain that was monot- 
onous. In the old melodramas is was the villain who 
always looked the same. His black mustache, eyeglass, 
and cigarette, were sort of uniform of the infernal ser- 
vice. But the good men were all conceivable shapes and 
colors, and some were rather inconceivable. Don 
Quixote was a good man, and starved himself; Mr. 
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Pickwick was a good man, and did not object to milk 
punch; Sam Weller was a good man, and did not ob- 
ject to pretty housemaids; the Master of Ravenswood 
was a good man and and got drowned; Benedick is a 
good man in “Much Ado About Nothing”; and so is the 
Friar in “Romeo and Juliet.” The old masters maintain 
the gayest miscellaneousness in good men by having one 
black stick to represent bad men. It was like the patches 
that their ladies put upon their complexions. The one black 
spot threw out and set free all the changing colors and 
contours of real health. But today we are drifting to the 
opposite extreme. We are getting only one kind of good 
man, one who approves of international peace, one who 
is quite in favor of social reform, one who thinks there 
should be a minimum wage, but also a court of arbitra- 
tion—enough, you know him! And we have got around 
us, on the other hand, every antic and extravagance of 
evii men; varieties which none of the old romancers 
could have conceived, or would have been permitted to 
describe. I confess that I prefer the old-time notice- 
boards warning men off particular precipices and swamps 
in what is in other respects a rolling and romantic land 


of liberty. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The Iron Wedding Ring 


HE most enviable position allotted to the wife in 
pre-Christian civilization, outside’ the chosen 
nation of God, was apparently occupied by her in early 
Egyptian society. Nebtper, “ruler of the house,” is the 
honorable title given her in various inscriptions. In the 
most ancient documents the husband is advised to treat 
her with gentleness and teach the children to respect her. 
Even monogamy seems to have existed then. But with 
the further decline of religion woman was degraded 
among the Egyptians as among all other pagan nations 
of the pre-Christian period. Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
and other Oriental countries bear witness to her de- 
generation and distress. The lascivious cult of Babel- 
Assur, spreading like a “black death” through the an- 
cient world, destroyed still more completely the virtue 
and the dignity of woman. 

As a safe historic principle we may lay down the fol- 
lowing general rule, applicable to all the great pagan 
nations of antiquity. The nearer they stood to the well- 
springs of primal Revelation, and the more purely they 
preserved their earliest traditions, the loftier was 
woman’s position, and the more justly was she recog- 
nized to be the companion and helpmate, and not the 
slave of man. The farther they receded from the foun- 
tain of Divine Revelation, and the more deeply they 
sank into idolatry and its impurities, the darker became 
the fate of woman and the more completely was she 
regarded as the chattel of her pagan husband, destined 
only to serve his ambition, his utility and his pleasure. 
Her “emancipation” under paganism, where this oc- 
curred, implied greater licentiousness and degradation. 





“Lying, rashness, falsehood, folly, greed, impurity and 
cruelty are the inborn faults of women,” said the old 
Hindu proverb. Wives were, therefore, to be kept “day 
and night” in that enslavement to which the Oriental 
world condemned them. Greatly sinned against and 
greatly sinning, woman was both dishonored and dis- 
trusted. A Semiramis or Zenobia are only meteoric ap- 
paritions. The same may be said of the Lesbian school 
of women poets. 

With the Divine plan in the relation of the sexes to 
each other thus disregarded, it is not surprising that at 
times we should meet extravagances of an entirely op- 
posite kind. An interesting illustration occurs in the 
Libbey papyrus containing an Egyptian marriage con- 
tract of the time of Alexander the Great. In the follow- 
ing terse terms the bride impresses upon her future hus- 
band the obligation of paying a suitable price for her 
affection, generously promises to allow him one-third 
of their common earnings and reserves to herself the 
liberty of dismissing him at pleasure: 

You give me five tenths of silver. I repeat: five tenths of 
silver, for my wifely gift. If I send you, the man, away, inas- 
much as I hate you and love another man more than you, I will 
give you two and a half tenths of silver. I repeat: two and a 
half tenths of silver. I will let you have one third of all that I 
shall earn together with you, as long as you are married to me. 


In their treatment of “mere man” our modern militants 
have much to learn from this Egyptian sister of more 
than 2,000 years ago. The so-called “progressive” doc- 
trines, too, concerning love and marriage should be 
termed retrogressive, verging, as they do, toward this 
ancient paganism. The Egyptian Cupid to whom the 
ancient document introduces us is blind to nothing ex- 
cept the laws of God, and might well be painted with 
a money-bag in place of the less mischievous bow. He 
is still abroad in our day. 

As in Egypt, so in Greece and Rome, the position of 
woman was most conformable to her natural dignity in 
the earliest civilization when religion was still least de- 
based and the truth of the one only God was more 
clearly reflected in the mighty supremacy of Zeus or 
Jove. The most idyllic scenes of Greek home life are 
found in the Homeric poems. But even at this period 
we cannot fail to see the irreverence toward woman 
everywhere inherent in paganism. 

The quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon takes 
place because of a woman, but the only apparent indica- 
tions of love are such as the Christian imagination un- 
consciously supplies in reading the Homeric verses. 
Briseis is valued as a prize of war, and because of her 
skill in performing domestic service for her master. Not 
more love is wasted upon Helen, whom Paris had ab- 
ducted and because of whom the Trojan war itself was 
waged. After torrents of blood have been shed and 
hecatombs of men offered up, the Spartan king receives 
her back without any signs of tenderness or emotion, 








but, as a French writer has cleverly said, “with the 
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gratification of a gentleman whose watch or umbrella 
have been stolen and who is satisfied to have them at 
last returned to him.” There is no real respect for 
womanhood on the part of the old Homeric heroes whose 
occupation by predilection was piracy and sacking of 
cities. A great fidelity of a certain kind is shown by 
Ulysses for his wife. Yet what could be sadder than to 
behold her isolated within the women’s apartment of her 
home and placed under the domination of her stripling 
son Telemachus. Such was the fate of the Greek as 
well as of the Hindu wife: ‘“Woman,” reads the law of 
Manu, “depends upon her father in childhood, upon her 
husband in youth, upon her son after her husband’s 
death, or if there are no sons, upon her husband’s near 
relatives, for woman should never: govern herself.” 
There was only one class of women to whom in the 
golden age of Athens real freedom and some honor were 
granted, and these were the hetere, the fallen women, 
whose sacrifice of purity was not accounted as the least 
vice or impropriety, and who might accompany the men 
to all the public assemblies from which the wives and 
daughters of these same Athenians were rigidly ex- 
cluded. ‘For so great was the seclusion in which the 
wives of the Greeks then lived,” says Mozans, “that they 
never attended public spectacles and never left the house, 
unless accompanied by a female slave. They were not 
permitted to see men except in the presence of their 
husbands, nor could they have a seat even at their own 
tables, if their husbands happened to have male guests.” 
Upon this code of morality the greatest moralists and 
teachers of Greece set the seal of their approval. To a 
fallen woman Socrates pays his glowing tribute in Plato’s 
symposium and such a woman Plato himself gladly ad- 


‘mitted among the number of his most intimate pupils. 


Only the outward depravity of Greek life has been 
briefly touched upon here. Woman’s degradation in- 
creased as religion became still more debased. Equally 
vile in many respects were conditions in Rome, though 
the Roman matron was not denied her freedom like the 
Greek wife. She often enjoyed a great degree of in- 
fluence and might even preside at public games and re- 
ligious ceremonies. ‘We Romans rule over all men and 
our wives rule over us,” was the surly remark of Cafd 
the Censor. But in spite of these facts the lot of the 
Roman wife was far from enviable. The most shameful 
impurity had lost its horror in Rome as in Greece. 
Slavery under paganism had made of home itself a cess- 
pool of vice. The greatest consolation offered to Cicero 
at the early death of his beloved daughter was that her 
untimely fate shovld be considered fortunate for her, 
since happiness as a wife was impossible because of the 
hideous immorality of Roman life as even the pagan 
saw it. 

Outright tyranny on the husband’s part was likewise 
to be dreaded. Time was when under certain circum- 
stances he could sell his wife into slavery or even put 
her to death. When woman achieved her “emancipation” 





under paganism there followed a very riot of licentious- 
ness which brought about the decline of the empire it- 
self. Marriage lost its religious significance and many 
looked upon it as unnecessary. Others, according to 
Seneca, numbered their years not by the Consuls, but 
by the husbands they married. Misery for woman and 
the ruin of the nation were the result., 

It is needless to dwell further upon this subject. 
Woman had sunk as low as the religion which she pro- 
fessed. A Cornelia was a marvel to paganism, though 
she represents no more than: the normal virtues of 
a decent wife and mother. Utter atheism at length 
meant the firm denial of all morality as well as of God. 
There was no prospect that woman could ever rein- 
state herself. Man who had humiliated her could not 
lift her up again. Together they had fallen into that 
depth of degradation which St. Paul beheld and de- 
scribed in withering words. Yet all hope had not 
vanished. A Divine Redeemer could still take that iron 
wedding ring and transform it into gold. 

JoserH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Autocratic Science 


N his last book “Men of the Old Stone Age,” Mr. 
Henry Fairchild Osborn makes a statement which 
is so illuminating that readers of scientific works would 
do well to bear it in mind. He says in his preface: “I 
have presented my conclusions in a very definite and posi- 
tive form, rather than in vague or general terms, believ- 
ing that a positive statement has at least the merit of 
being positively supported or rebutted by fresh evidence.” 
Therefore Mr. Osborn is positive even when he is not 
sure. The reason he gives for his positiveness, that it 
will draw more evidence for or against his statement, 
may prove of some value inasmuch as it will provoke 
discussion. After the discussion, Mr. Osborn may 
find out that he was positively wrong. His statement 
on the face of it carries with it the permission to dispute 
his opinions when one is able to do so. 

Perhaps it was this positiveness of scientific men on 
very tenuous proofs that wrung from the brilliant French 
critic, Ferdinand Brunetiére, the well-known statement 
about “The Bankruptcy of Science.” I am not con- 
cerned with Mr. Osborn’s book particularly. This ar- 
ticle is intended to point out that there is a feeling in 
the air that science is tyrannous and rather puffed up; a 
feeling, too, that in some respects its influence is blight- 
ing. One does not wish to attempt to rob science of any 
of its glory, nor to inveigh against those patient men 
who in the quiet of their laboratories have discovered 
so many things that are new to us and have proved such 
a benefit to the human race. Nor has any one a quarrel 
with the archeologists, geologists, anatomists or paleon- 
tologists, who have revealed to us secrets of the past 
ages. But believers in revealed religion are well within 
their rights when they protest against the attitude of 
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some scientists who jump to irreligious conclusions on 
what is mere guesswork. Materialists as these scien- 
tists are, their horizon becomes narrowed. They become 
of the earth, earthy, and can see nothing of the existence 
of a spiritual world about them. Wordsworth’s 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more, 


describes their attitude. 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton in his book “Orthodoxy” 
accentuates this narrowness of the materialist. He says 
that “If the cosmos of the materialist is a real cosmos, 
it is not much of a cosmos. The thing has shrunk, The 
Deity is less Divine than many men; and, according to 
Haeckel, the whole of life is something much more gray, 
narrow and trivial than many separate aspects of it. 
The part seems greater than the whole.” 

A reviewer of the Right Honorable Arthur James 
Balfour’s book, “Theism and Humanism”’ says: 

Science scoffing at religion has always asked for its own 
hypotheses an implicitness of faith which it denies to re- 
ligious creeds. Much the scientist calls truth is only as- 
sumption. The way in which he has at one time or another 
been compelled to discard hypotheses, once somewhat 
arrogantly stated, should teach him humility. The modern 
idea of seeking religion through psychology is not in itself 
more plausible than the archeological or historical method. 

It is noticeable just at present that many writers are 
complaining about the attitude of science. Mr. Chester- 
ton finds it too materialistic and Mr. Balfour thinks it 
too arrogant. In recent essays written on the position 
assumed by scientists, I find complaints coming thick 
and fast, and they are not confined to those who are 
breaking a lance with science on account of its attacks 
on religion. 

Mrs. Catherine Fullerton Gerould, whom Mr. Edward 
Garnett considers our best short-story writer, thinks we 
owe a great deal of our cultural deterioration to science. 
Mrs. Gerould says: 

It has challenged the supereminence of religion; it has 
turned all philosophy out of doors, except that which clings 
to its skirts; it has thrown contempt on all learning that 
does not depend upon it, and it has bribed the skeptics by 
giving us immense material comforts. 


As if that were not quite enough, she goes on to say: 
“Science must control the soul as well as the body. It 
insists on reducing all emotions, however miraculous and 
dear, to a question of nerve centers. There never has 
been a tyranny like this.” In fact, she considers science 
as one of the forces that is doing all in its power to bring 
about the extirpation of culture. Scientists she con- 
tends are not good philosophers and are not good artists. 

Samuel McCord Crothers in an article entitled “Pro- 
tective Coloring in the Educational World” seems to be 
of the same mind as Mrs. Gerould. Physical sciences, 
having won their independence, they now aspire to imperial 


Literature, philosophy, ethics and fine arts existed in 
Each had a 


rule. 
prescientific days and flourished mightily. 





discipline and method of its own; each gathered about itself 
a band of votaries who loved it for its own sake and were 
satisfied with its own rewards. 


Thus does Mr. Crothers bewail the tyranny of science, 
and its absorption of all other learning. It is a healthy 
sign of the times to find cultured peop‘e awakening to 
the autocratic rule of science. When religion inveighs 
against it, it may appear like special pleading and it is 
well to have our. arguments bolstered up by those who 
attack science not in the name of religion, but in the 
name of culture. Many scientists take refuge in agnos- 
ticism. They do not deny the existence of God or a 
first cause but they say they have no knowledge of such. 
Some, however, do not rest content with this, they have 
become much bolder. Their scientific faith is so strong 
that they are emboldened to talk of the creation of the 
world as if they were present at it and here one may 
remark, as does Mr. Balfour, that the faith they demand 
is greater than that required of its adherents by revealed 
religion. 

John Burroughs, writing on scientific faith, admits 
that Haeckel demands unlimited faith in his theories. 

The first bit of unicellular life is charged with such possi- 
bilities of development that the whole world of living things 
lies folded in it. Man and all that lies below him, all the 
orders and sub-orders and species of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are latent in the first bit of life-stuff that 
Haeckel invokes by the magic of words from inert matter. 


It is no wonder then that Mr. Burroughs compares 
Haeckel to a prestidigitator. He is like the sleight-of- 
hand man familiar to children. The prestidigitator 
waves his wand mysteriously over an apparently empty 
high hat, and then proceeds to pick out of it a great 
variety of things, such as long strips of paper, little 
white rabbits, gaily colored kerchiefs and many other 
articles. So does Mr. Haeckel wave his mysterious 
wand over the geologic deposits of past ages and brings 
forth a world of his own making. 

But listen to Mr. Burroughs on Haeckel’s theorizing: 

One thing disappears and at a word another entirely dif- 
ferent takes its place. Now we see the solid lifeless crust 
of the earth, then we see water and carbon dioxide, then 
nitrogenous carbon compounds, then presto! we have albu- 
men or protoplasm, the physical basis of life. Out of pro- 
toplasm by a deft use of words comes the monera, another 
flourish of his pen and there is that marvel the living cell 
with its nucleus, its chromosome, its centrosome and all its 
complicated, intelligent, and self-directed activities. This 
may be the road the creative energy traveled since we have 
to have creative energy whether in matter or apart from it; 
but our scientific faith hesitates until these steps can be re- 
peated in the laboratory and life appears at the behest of 
chemical reactions. 


So much for the demands of Haeckel on our credulity, 
but we have another quarrel with that eminent scientist. 
In that excellent book, “The Ready Answer” by the Rev. 
M. P. Hill, S.J., Ernest Haeckel is accused of trickery 
and the case is proved against him. This is an old mat- 


ter now. Haeckel admitted that his embryo diagrams 
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were really forgeries and he said such an admission 
would, he felt, condemn him, but for the fact that hun- 
dreds of the best observers and most reputable biologists 
lie under the same charge. The great majority of all 
morphological, anatomical, histological and embryologi- 
cal diagrams are not true to nature but are more or less 
doctorea, schematized and reconstructed. Mr. Bur- 
roughs accuses Haeckel of being a sleight-of-hand man. 
On his own admission Haeckel is a great deal worse. 

In the beginning of this article, I quoted from Pro- 
fessor Osborn’s last book, “Men of the Old Stone Age.” 
Let me add another quotation from the same _ book. 
About twenty-five thousand years ago, according to Pro- 
fessor Osborn, a new type.of man suddenly appeared 
in Europe. This was the Cro-Magnon with his high, if 
not higher, order of brain power and ability than that 
found in any human race. Professor Osborn admits 
that the emergence of such a man from the mode of 
life of the old stone age is one of the greatest mysteries 
of psychology and history. According to the rule of the 
paleontologists, the Cro-Magnons ought to show some 
simian peculiarities, succeeding the so-called Neander- 
thal race, which, according to scientists, show traces of 
an ape-like ancestry. Unfortunately for the scientists 
the Cro-Magnons show no such characteristics. 

Sir Cliver Lodge is of the opinion that one day science 
will discover something which will be a great help to 
revealed religion. Perhaps the thing it will discover 
will be that the human race is not of simian ancestry. 
I am sure that if this should come to pass, some scien- 
tists will be terribly disappointed. 

Mr. Frederic A. Lucas in his book, “Animals of the 
Past” sums up for us a possibility. It is this: 

We live, as we are often told, in a period of transition and 
no one with certainty may predict the outcome. Meanwhile 
nature, which has in time a mute but resistless ally, smiles at, 
or tolerates, the ravages of puny man. There is good reason 
to believe that we of the northern hemisphere may be living 
in the midst of an interglacial epoch, and, if this be so, that 
even now slowly but relentlessly the hosts of the ice king 
are being marshaled to dispossess man of his fair heritage 
in the north. Twice, at least in the past, our northern States, 
as well as Europe, have been buried beneath thousands of 
feet of ice and snow even as is the south pole today. Gradu- 
ally is being assembled the army that will sweep man before 
it even as it did the mammoth and mastodon in past ages; 
advancing a few feet this year, retreating a foot or two next 
season, but néver losing all the ground it has gained, the 
great ice sheet is slowly shaping out of mist and snow the 
vast fighting machine that will drive man from the populous 
cities of the north. And who shall say that 100,000 years 
from now, when the great earth pendulum has swung the 
other way, some race of superman, working northwards as 
the climate changes may not be investigating the site of this 
museum [American Museum of Natural History] and recon- 
structing the habits of the poor, unintelligent inhabitants of 
what was once New York. 


This sounds something like the advent of Macaulay’s 
New Zealander. If such a people as Mr. Lucas de- 
scribes do come along in the dim future, perhaps they 








will dig up our skeletal remains and find them of simian 
proportions and possessing very small brain power. 

I have assembled a few arguments from different 
writers protesting against the tyranny of science. All 
scientists are not autocrats nor are they all belligerent 
in their attitude toward religion, but many have been, 
and this attitude deserves condemnation: 

B. J. Remy. 


The Geography of Heaven 


OCIALISTS assert that they are creating “a new 
Heaven and a new Earth.” It is a progressive age; 
and a progressive Heaven would, doubtless, appeal to 
many. Still, to some old-fashioned spirits the Socialist 
phrase “‘a new Heaven” gives pause. The Socialist new 
earth is a thing imaginable. A well-drained, well-ven- 
tilated, well-washed, thoroughly inspected community, 
fed from municipal stores, and “educated” on text- 
books ; a community in which every one is as good and 
no better than his neighbor is quite conceivably the new 
earth of Socialism. But what is the new Heaven that is 
to be attained by handing over the means of production 
to the politician? What do Socialists propose to give 
people in the matter of things heavenly that will satisfy 
them when the new earth slips from their sight ? 

Chance recently took me into a district where some 
relief from the conditions of the twentieth century earth 
were certainly needed. And in that district I stumbled 
on the heaven, the domus aurea, of a percentage of those 
gray toilers. It was not a new heaven. It was entirely 
unprogressive. To the maker of new heavens it is an 
absolute curiosity of the human museum. It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the individual shares of tea, 
leisure and land. But it had, it appeared to me, an on- 
looker, everything to do with what is perhaps a matter 
of even greater importance, the individual’s common and 
indestructible happiness. This is what I saw. 

Firstly, gray mud, gray asphalt, gray houses and a 
slant gray rain beating across the sodden street. It was 
a long street of small tightly curtained windows, the 
main artery whence diverged hundreds of lesser streets, 
as the lesser nerves branch from the central stem; and 
each of these lesser nerves are alive, and each very often 
acting with one common pain, the pain of poverty. For 
in that vast network of streets, rent day dominates the 
week; second-hand furniture dealers thrust their poor 
wares out into the dirty pavement; and the pawn- 
broker’s windows are filled with the itinerant house- 
hold gods of a population never far from disaster. 

As you go down that main artery the surrounding 
miles of struggling humanity take shape as one vast 
restless organism; a creature with flashes of noisy joy 
in its cheap excursions; with, to quote a jangle of a 
poet of many peoples, the 


Depth and thickness 
Of sorrow and sickness 
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always quite close to its daily round, and with an ever- 
lasting grayness for its physical world; grayness of dark, 
wet asphalt this day of mild south-wester; grayness of 
foul, hot, dust-covered asphalt under August suns; a 
shivering grayness of icy pools and gutters when winter 
is pitiless. 

Out of this gray sea, this fluctuating multitude of 
toilers, ever shifting, ever the same, I stepped into the 
porch of a quite outrageously cheerful, red-brick build- 
ing, attracted hither by gleams of that crimson for which 
the eye unconsciously aches in these streets of mono- 
tone. The crimson flashed hither and thither behind the 
glass doors; it was Sunday evening and I entered. With- 
in opened the nave of a bare, clean, spacious church, the 
seats of smooth, well-wrought oak, the walls of a light 
red brick not yet darkened with the smoke of the city. 
The far off altar alone shone with an attempt at decora- 
tive beauty, gleaming with many colored marbles, and 
heavily enriched with gold. The flitting crimson flashes 
resolved into the broad shoulder scarfs, worn as an 
officer wears his sword sash, of surpliced choir boys 
preparing for some immediate ceremonial. 

A few working women were already seated, not with- 
out premonitory whisperings, in front of me; and every 
few moments came the patter of busy little feet, as tiny 
children, each carrying a large paper parcel, and more 
or less in charge of an elder, came up the aisle, and 
vanished through a side door. Slowly the congregation 
gathered. Old working men and women in Sunday best, 
if the one family umbrella had lost its handle; solemn- 
eyed three-year-olds in frocks too starched to admit of 
sitting down even sideways; young men and women in 
the full spring of life; and, to epitomize the whole, 
wriggling on the seat in front of me, the very imp of 
street mischief, an imp who presently pulled out of his 
velveteen breast pocket the dirtiest possible wisp of a 
handkerchief, and proceeded to apply it with the com- 
manding flourish of a Beau Brummel. 

A stir in the church, crowded now to the doors, and 
the rows of vacant seats in front are filled with a mass 
of the cleanest snow white, as two by two, from the 
sacristy door, came perhaps one hundred girls, the tiniest 
not five years old, all alike dressed and veiled in white. 
The veils thrown over the little heads are mostly clean 
muslin, but one dark-eyed mite is covered by a bit of 
spotted window blind, surely the effort of some poor 
house to do its best in honor of the sacred mysteries, 
venerated through all the squalor of its struggles. The 
organ sounds, and the people kneel as the choir boys, 
crimsoned sashed for the festival, enter, followed by a 
tall, spare young priest, a figure knit up with energy, 
alert in body and in mind. Still kneeling, the people join 
with the priest in that most human, perhaps, of all music, 
the music of many voices caught for once into unison. 
A five minutes’ sermon, instinct with the vitality of the 
preacher, and the ceremonial of the day begins. Lamps 
flash out down the long aisles, for the cloudy evening 





light is fading. A lad, carrying a crucifix, followed by 
two others with great lighted and flower-wreathed 
candles, advances slowly from the foot of the altar steps 
down the nave; and behind, two by two, from the tiniest 
solemn child of four or five to girls on the brink of 
womanhood, all the white figures, with little white-gloved 
hands folded, move down the long church, the red-robed 
choir boys and the golden-vested priest closing the pro- 
cession. As they move on they sing hymns known to all, 
the whole congregation taking up the familiar words. 
Down the nave, up the aisle, past the High Altar, “illus- 
trious with light,” down the further aisle, back again up 
the nave go the children, one long river of shining white, 
flowing among the gray kneeling of the working folk. 
Now they are singing: 

Ave Maria, the night shades are falling, 

Softly our voices rise unto thee. 

Lost in the darkness, by stormy winds driven, 

_ Shine on our pathway, fair Star of the Sea. 

The voices of the people rise full and deep and the 
tiniest of the children sing beneath the white veils, for 
who is there here who does not know the “Star of the 
Sea”? 

Softly thy spirit upon us is stealing, 
Sinless and beautiful, Star of the Sea. 


An old man, kneeling in front of me, with silvered 
hair, and rough overcoat, has some tricks of the head, 
some outline of the figure at prayer, that involuntarily 
sweep the mind back for one moment to the lovely 
canvases of the old Italian masters; and yet it is the 
twentieth century and the hoot of the motor horn comes 
in at the open door. 

The procession is over, the children are in their places, 
filling their seats with a cloud of white incense, the 
priest goes to the altar, and the people remain kneeling 
as the organ bids them join in the hymn “O, Salutaris 
Hostia.” No street-bred stridency of voice mars the 
beauty of the deep-toned Latin, sung by these working 
people with a familiarity born of knowledge from far- 
off childhood, and with a depth of feeling that perhaps is 
sometimes lacking in the costliest choir music. For this 
church is the church of the poor, and here it is the many 
voices of the toilers, kneeling in somber lines from the 
altar steps to the western door, that sing the well-known 
words of these, surely the most beautiful, if the 
briefest, hymns of any liturgy. The ringing of the altar 
bell precedes the deep silence of the Benediction. The 
last chant of the “Adoremus” is sung. And then choir 
boys and priest file out; one by one the altar lights are 
extinguished and the people rise and slip out into their 
square miles of rain-sodden asphalted streets. Their 
heaven has been as closely present to them, to recur to 
the words of the Latin hymn scarce off their lips, as are 
the foes of misery and sickness, despair and sin, which, 
as they have sung, press them from every side: 


Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium. 
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At the next street corner, in an open space, across 
which the rain drives slantingly, the new Heaven and the 
new Earth, are being dispensed. On a stool an orator 
shouts himself hoarse as, in angry tones, he admonishes 
his listeners. The preacher and his audience are ac- 
counting themselves to be in the forefront of progress. 
.To them a kneeling crowd is a medieval anachronism ; 
their new Earth is an equal apportionment of bread and 
brains ; their new Heaven is, presumably, an equal attain- 
ment of social virtues. But to some of us, who doubt 
whether man can preserve happiness on bread and brains 
alone, it may seem well that the poor, stirring in the 
midst of our monstrous cities, living in the gray world of 
their mean streets, enmeshed in the day’s toil for the 
week’s food, should believe themselves to kneel at the 
open gate of a Heaven not of their own making, and 
having nothing whatever to do with the equal and un- 
equal distribution of the goods of this world. 

G. M. Goppen. 


XLIX—The Young Man and Electrical Engineering 


N discussing fitness for the profession of electrical 
engineering it will be necessary to consider the many 
qualifications required for success in mechanical and 
civil engineering, as outlined in the preceding articles, 
for electrical engineering is an offshoot of mechanical 
engineering. In fact it is but a very short step from a 
mechanically belt-driven machine to one that is motor- 
driven, or from a modern steam turbine to an electrical 
generator. The original source of the power in each in- 
stance is found 1n the coal or oil burned or water power 
used and converted into useful work mechanically’ or 
electrically. 
Electrical engineering has mechanical engineering as 
a handmaid, and a thorough knowledge of the underly- 
ing fundamental principles of the latter science is essen- 
tial to the development of a successful electrical engineer. 
This article will deal, therefore, with the practical ap- 
plication of electricity to engineering and the qualifica- 
tions one must have who pursues the profession, rather 
than with its aspect as a pure science. This latter phase 
comes within the scope of the investigator. Furthermore 
since electrical engineering is a comparatively new pro- 
fession the men who have reached prominence in it to- 
day have attained their positions through different 
courses of preliminary training. Many of them started 
life in other lines of work and afterward turned to 
electrical pursuits on account of the sudden growth and 
importance of the business. In consequence of this, 
diverse methods of preliminary education are _ repre- 
sented, and hence their relative values can be estimated. 
The successful men then are represented by two types, 
by the so-called “practical man” and by the theoretical 
electrician, the graduate of the machine shop and the 
graduate of the university. Both have attained success. 
In the past some of the most successful electrical engin- 





eers have belonged to the class of practical men with 
little theoretical training, but the conditions under which 
they worked have changed. In the early days of the 
profession, there was little theory or predetermination 
of results and work was carried on largely by guesswork 
or by cut and dried approximations. At the present 
time, however, such a state of development has been 
reached that exactness of result is essential to success 
and work based upon exact theory is imperative. In a 
stationary condition of an applied science a man with 
only practical experience may become familiar with all 
the existing types of apparatus, and knowing their vari- 
ous applications, may qualify, to an extent, as an engin- 
eer. But an extraordinarily rapid growth has placed 
electrical engineering apart from all other engineering 
branches, and from year to year new discoveries call 
for radical changes in the construction and operation of 
electrical machinery. The engineer whose education is 
based on practical experience only cannot keep up with 
this progress and change and soon falls behind ; whereas, 
the man with a knowledge of theory and a mind trained 
by theoretical studies and scientific reasoning, easily 
grasps the theory of the change and readjusts his mind 
without difficulty or delay. Many instances can be cited 
of men once prominent as electrical engineers, who have 
been dropped out of place in the course of the rapid prog- 
ress which has been made, on account of a lack of 
theoretical foundation for their knowledge. Those who 
have retained their positions during the growth of the 
science have done so by persistent study along theoretical 
lines. 

In its present state electrical engineering is the most 
scientific of all engineering professions. A man must be 
to a great extent a physicist, a chemist, and a mathenia- 
tician, and he must be familiar with machinery and its 
design, in order to be a worker in the broadest field. 
Many of the problems connected with other branches of 
engineering can be solved by common sense and by a 
sense of proportion guided by experience and by the 
eye. But most of the problems in electricity are in- 
visible, so to speak, and can be understood only through 
their expression in the form of symbols. Probably no 
one will dispute today that the preliminary education of 
an electrical engineer demands a special schooling in 
those theoretical branches, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and mechanics, sufficient to train his mind to 
accurate methods of thought and to supply him with the 
actual technical information which he will need in the 
practice of his profession. Just here it may be remarked 
that the study of chemistry is becoming more and moré 
important as the profession advances, for electro-chem- 
istry is developing rapidly and is likely to become one 
of the largest fields in the application of electrical 
science. 

But theory alone is not all, The human mind is such 
that it works with difficulty in pure theory without a 
series of mental pictures to fix and co-ordinate the ideas, 
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and the study of theory is likely to make little lasting | 


impression unless the meaning of the theory is brought 
out by constant association with apparatus which demon- 
strates the application of the physical law. The best 
course of training for an electrical engineer would seem 
to be a broad course of education in general subjects at 
the preparatory school, before entering college, with 
practical work, if possible, along lines of simple me- 
chanics, such as carpentry, in order to train the mind to 
a sense of proportion and the relation of parts, which is 
the basis of all engineering. Next a college course, with 
general subjects the first year, and afterwards, for the 
remaining years of the course, those general and theo- 
retical subjects which have a direct bearing upon the 
practice of electrical profession, such as mechanical 
drawing, mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
theoretical electricity, magnetism, and thermodynamics. 
This should be supplemented by actual daily practical 
work with machinery operating by the principles covered 
by the theory studied, and demonstrating all the phe- 
nomena incident to the theory. After graduation, an 
apprentice course should be pursued in some large elec- 
trical manufacturing establishment where the commercial 
relations of the knowledge acquired in college can be 
set forth clearly. Large machines can be operated which 
are not available at a college; experience in the installa- 
tion of large plants can be obtained and practice can be 
had in the designing departments where all kinds of com- 
mercial apparatus are laid out. 

After a few years of this training specialization may 
begin along the lines selected for the life work, but pref- 
erably not before. A man makes a mistake to consider 
himself a qualified electrical engineer after he has been 
graduated from college, for he is not such. His mind 
has been trained into a condition where he can readily 
absorb the principles of the electrical profession, but that 
is all, and the subsequent apprentice-training is as im- 
portant as the college course, in order to acquire the 
broad viewpoint from which to make a correct start in 
the direction in which a man is best fitted to go. Per- 
haps this means a smaller income the year after gradua- 
tion from college, but it means much more at the end of 
five years. 

Theory and practice are not the only elements neces- 
sary for the successful engwmeer. Just as in other pro- 
fessions so here many qualities are required. Executive 
ability, business knowledge, presence of mind and ability 
to handle men, nerve and resourcefulness in handling 
machinery in times of emergency, are all necessary for 
success. These elements cannot be acquired in the study 
of theory and practice alone, and many men who have 
stood high in technical schools, have failed afterward in 
the practice of their profession because of a lack of 
these qualities. 

As to the future success of the young engineer none 
of the technical professions offers a better opportunity 
to the man who is willing to play the réle of investigator 





and apply his findings to the commercial use of man. 
Many fields open themselves; for instance, illuminating 
engineering has been brought into prominence by the im- 
provements made in the incandescent lamp and the new 
methods employed for the lighting of buildings, while 
telephony and wireless telegraphy are now forging ahead 
in strides which are almost spectacular. There is hardly 
any sphere of activity that one can call attention to that 
does not bring into play the force of electricity. It is daily 
entering into the convenience of the home and is being 
made every day of more service to man. The harnessing 
of the water power found throughout the country to- 
gether with the advanced methods of economically gen- 
erating and transmitting electricity has made it possible 
for the electric railway to supersede the steam railroad, 
and rapid transit facilities are so much in demand that 
this field alone offers the electrical engineer splendid op- 
portunities. The truth is that the science is developing 
so rapidly that constant study is necessary, even to keep 
up with its progress. But an electrical engineer should 
be willing to do more than this. He should study to keep 
ahead of progress and do his share toward the instruction 
of others. Eire G. Perrot. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Not the Correspondent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A communication appeared in America, April 1, 1916, 
signed “T. P. G.,” Raleigh, N. C. As I am the only person 
with these initials in my name, in Raleigh, I take occasion 
to state that I am not the author nor do I endorse the 
author’s sentiments. 


Raleigh, N. C. (Rev.) THomAs P. GriFFIN. 


A Tribute to the Christian Brothers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been called to task for having omitted in my article, 
“The Boys of Our City: San Francisco,” any mention of the 
work being done by the Christian Brothers, especially at St. 
Vincent’s Orphanage. The criticism is most just, and all I can 
say in extenuation is to plead ignorance. Though to be ignorant 
of what the Christian Brothers are doing at the great institution 
in Marin County is rather lamentable for one who took it 
upon himself to write upon such a subject! However, it is not 
a secret that I am but a newcomer to the Church, and so failed 
to know anything concerning matters which are of common 
knowledge to most others. But there are some compensations 
for one in my position. These compensations come in the form 
of splendid adventures. Every time I learn of some great new 
branch of work of the universal Church I experience a widening 
and a deepening of life, a lifting of mental horizon, a sighting 
of new stars in the sky of faith. So it was with me in visiting 
St. Vincent’s Orphanage and in becoming acquainted, even if 
but slightly, with the spirit of St. John Baptist de la Salle and 
his followers. The amazing depth of my ignorance may be 
dimly discerned when I state that St. Vincent’s Orphanage has 
been caring for boys for forty odd years, although not all that 
time under the care of the Christian Brothers. But it is a matter 
of common report among social-service workers in San Fran- 
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cisco that the work of St. Vincent’s has steadily improved of 
late. Thousands of poor boys have been aided to make good 
men of themselves at this institution, and if the plan which the 
Brothers have now in contemplation should succeed, and indeed 
they deserve success, the work will soon be broadened and ex- 
tended and made even more efficient than at present if that 
is possible. 


San Francisco. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


The Liturgy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Saying My Prayers in Latin,” “Our Schools and the Liturgy,” 
both contributions to recent issues of AMERICA, have proved in- 
teresting reading matter to me. 

To the writer of the latter article—voicing a sentiment which 
I long had, that while classical Latin is held in honor in the high 
school, “Church Latin,” to give it a generic name, receives not 
even scant recognition—I want to say that such a condition no 
longer exists in some of our best high schools. Canada may 
have to boast that it was the first to introduce into high schools 
and college preparatory courses the study of the hymns, proses, 
and sequences, said or chanted during the liturgical year. The 
students of our third and fourth years add to their reading of 
the matchless prose of Cicero and the exquisite verse of Vergil, 
the study of the hymns of Benediction, of the Dies Ire, the 
Stabat Mater, the Pange Lingua, the Victime Paschali, 
and several others. Before a high school student is graduated 
from a standard Catholic convent, she has the Roman Missal 
explained to her, she uses it with enlivened devotion, and cannot 
but be a better Catholic for sharing the treasures of the Church 
in the round of its beautiful and inspiring liturgy. 

I think that the average child responds readily, even enthusi- 
astically, to the teacher’s efforts when she realizes that it means 
less automatic worship, more intelligent devotion in church. 
I have met pupils, the third year in high school, remarkably 
appreciative of the beauties of the Pange Lingua, who 
could cleverly analyze the sequence Veni Sancte Spiritus, ad- 
miring the worshipful address and the suppliant closing. Others 
have taken delight in attempting an effective translation of the 
Lauda Sion or of some shorter hymns. May all teachers of 
Latin, especially religious teachers, feel it a duty to carry the 
study of the language beyond the conventional boundary of the 
classical pagan authors! 


Outremont, P. Q. S. MG. 


Blest or Blesséd 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You have recently printed two letters, one on the superior 
beauty of Latin over English in the “Salve Regina” and 
other prayers; the other upon the distinct utterance of the 
Latin words in the Mass. Both are interesting and worthy 
of attention. They encourage me to make a plea for good 
English as well. It seems a pity that, in the United States, 
a habit has grown up of late years of saying “Blest” instead 
of “Bless-éd.” It is incorrect and sounds slovenly. I wrote 
to Cardinal Gasquet, the distinguished English scholar, ask- 
ing him to write something on this pronounciation of 
“blessed,” which I could have printed. His answer is as 


follows: 
As to your question about the pronunciation of 
“blessed,” whether “bless-ed” or “blest,” in the Hail 


Mary, there can be no manner of question as to our 
constant practice in England: it is always “Bless-ed.” 
The great modern Oxford English Dictionary says 
that although the pa. t. and pple. are generally spelt 
blessed, they are always pronounced blest in modern 
prose; the pple. may be pronounced bless-éd in verse 





or liturgical reading, as an adjective bless-éd is now the 
regular prose form, but the archaic form blest is fre- 
quent in verse. How would they pronounce Blessed 
Sacrament, Blessed Trinity, and Blessed Passion? I 
fancy they would not say Blest Sacrament, would they? 
enor xa A. Carp. GASQUET. 
The practice in England and the authority of the dis- 
tinguished Cardinal should have very great weight in de- 
termining us not to depart from our own American traditional 
custom. 
Cincinnati. 


M. L, S. 


Public High Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is matter for regret that the forceful articles which have 
lately appeared in AMERICA, demonstrating the great worth 
of Catholic education, will not be read by those Catholic 
parents for whom they are particularly necessary, because 
such will not read a Catholic publication like America, In- 
tensive study of the public high schools has shown me that 
they are most efficient machines for the production of 
apostate or apologetic Catholics who are ignorant of Catho- 
lic history, teaching, and practice, by reason of the con- 
spiracy of silence regarding all things Catholic obtaining 
in these schools. An official reply by a political Catholic 
admits, without apology, that the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
to say nothing of minor Catholic works, is not contained 
in the library of any of the numerous high and normal 
schools of the City of New York. It is in these schools that 
the teachers of the system are formed. Small wonder, then, 
that a Catholic young woman whom I lately met, after a 
two years course in “education” at a public normal school 
from which she graduated qualified to “teach,” had never 
heard of the “Ratio Studiorum,” though-she prattled famil- 
iarly of basket work, and of social uplift according to mod- 
ern, pagan principles, and admitted she was not able to 
arrange half a dozen words into a correct Latin sentence. 

Brooklyn. Grecory E. HANSON. 


A Chance for a Volunteer Chaplain 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Information has come from authoritative sources in Europe 
that a Roman Catholic priest is desired for the German 
prisoners of war in Russia. Admission into that country 
can readily be obtained for him and the assurance is given 
that he will be abundantly supplied with everything neces- 
sary for his ministry. A generous remuneration is offered. 
Besides apostolic zeal, seriousness of purpose, piety and 
prudence, the following qualifications are particularly in- 
sisted upon: (1) He must be a citizen of some neutral nation. 
It is not advisable that he should bear a name suggesting rela- 
tionship with the Central Powers. (2) He should possess 
a perfect knowledge of the German language and have some 
little familiarity with the Russian. The first of these 
requisites is evidently demanded for the discharge of his 
spiritual functions among the German soldiers; the second 
will be useful for his intercourse with the Russian authori- 
ties for personal convenience. Sufficient knowledge of Rus- 
sian can gradually be acquired by him. (3) The usual testi- 
monials and credentials from the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities are furthermore required. Any member of the 
clergy possessing the necessary qualifications and wishing 
to volunteer for this important ministry can apply to the 
undersigned. 

Milwaukee (Rev.) CHARLES JANowsKI, 

Marquette University. 
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The New York Strike and the Oppressed 


] N three points the strike of the New York carmen was 

unusual. It was brief, comparatively free from vio- 
lence and successful. The workers won the recognition of 
their right to organize, the right to treat with their em- 
ployers through representatives freely chosen by them- 
selves, “upon any and all differences that may arise,” 
and the right to arbitrate “the question of wages and 
working conditions.” This is the extent of their victory, 
a victory as great as it is deserved. 

Yet throughout the victory runs a strain of bitter 
irony. In an age which boasts of its civilization and the 
perfection of “twentieth century democracy,” the worker 
is obliged to face starvation to enforce his absolute right 
to a living wage, in return for an honest day’s service. 
After five years of faultless labor, a New York car 
conductor, if his health holds out, is eligible for a wage 
of twenty-eight cents an hour. The motorman may get 
twenty-nine; the others, the “learners,” must be satisfied 
with twenty-two and twenty-three cents. Figure the 
princely stipends in return for ten hours of grinding 
work daily, seven days a week, and compare them with 
the cost of living in New York. What companionship 
can this wage-slave give his family? Can he even afford 
to have a family? And if he ventures upon this inalien- 
able right, what standards of decent living can he main- 
tain? 

The New York worker is not much worse off, per- 
haps, than millions of his fellows throughout the country 
whose complete daily program is summed up by stating 
that they wearily drag themselves from work to bed and 
from bed to work. These men and women, while health 
and vigor last, keep one week ahead of starvation, and 
in their old age eat the bread of poverty, or starve. Put- 
ting the matter on the lowest basis, a policy which re- 
sults in oppressed and discontented workingmen, half- 
starved wives and children, and an army of dependents, 








must culminate in the financial and social ruin of the 
strongest nation. But higher considerations are involved. 
A living wage is neither a charity nor a concession. It 
is a strict right, a right antecedent to any employers’ 
right to hold property, and the employer who violates 
this right is guilty of a crime that cries to God for ven- 
geance. When the capitalist has grasped this lesson, op- 
pression will cease, but not before. If arbitration will 
bring it home to his greedy and pitiless soul, let us have 
arbitration, arbitration enforced, if need be, by the 
plenary power of law. But on the worker’s demand for 
a living wage, there can be no arbitration. That is a 
right to be recognized, not a claim to be debated. 


Our Duty 


URING the year 1913 the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith sent to the foreign missions $1,500,- 
000 and the Association of the Holy Childhood $800,000. 
During the same year the non-Catholic aid organizations 
supplied their missionaries with $30,000,000, the United 
States giving exactly one-half of the total sum. As a 
rule non-Catholics are wealthier than Catholics, and it 
is not uncommon for the Protestant missionary societies 
to receive bequests running into the thousands. There 
are, however, prominent wealthy Catholics who have 
their names in many places, but it is rare to find them 
heading the list of foreign mission contributors. Who 
then support the Catholic missions? The Catholic poor. 
The wealthy give very little; those in moderate circumstances 
are generous; but the bulk of both Societies comes from poor 
men, women and children, who appreciate the Faith so much 
that they are willing to make incredible sacrifices in order to 
share it with others. They deny themselves delicacies at table, 
clothes, amusements, vacations; they often walk to and from 
work in order to save carfare; after a hard day’s work they 
visit their friends and acquaintances to interest them in the 
cause; they contribute in many cases a certain per cent of their 
wages. 


Surely those who are well off in this world’s goods, 
and have many of the comforts and even the luxuries of 
life, cannot read this official statement of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, recently issued from the 
archdiocese of Boston, and reading it believe they have 
done their duty as Catholics, by perfunctory contribu- 
tions to parish needs, with never a penny sent to the 
lands where paganism holds 1,000,000,000 souls in 
bondage? But wealthy or poor the duty of American 
Catholics to “do their bit” for the missions in fields afar, 
is as patent as it is pressing. All help from Catholic 
Europe which was the chief support of the missions, has 
been cut off by the world-war, missionaries have been re- 
called from chapel and hut and sent into the trench or 
placed upon the firing line. The missions’ crying need is 
America’s opportunity. If we wait till all our local 
needs are satisfied, we -shall never give when giving 
really counts. Had French Catholics waited upon the 
fulfilment of local needs before helping America, 
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$6,000,000 would never have reached these shores, through 
the channels of the Propagation of the Faith Society, in 
the days when the Church in America was young. And 
if the missionary had not sought our land in the cradle- 
period of Catholicism, our grandparents would have died 
without the sacraments, and the gift of Faith might not 
be ours today. 

A monthly offering of five cents, and the daily recital 
of the Our Father, Hail Mary and the invocation “St. 
Francis Xavier, pray for us,” constitute ordinary mem- 
bership in the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
From the children, the Association of the Holy Child- 
hood asks one Hail Mary and the invocation “Holy 
Virgin Mary, pray for us, and for poor pagan children,” 
recited each day, and one penny contributed each month. 
Are American Catholics doing even this much or rather 
this little for the mission cause which is the cause of 
Calvary? Are you and I doing our duty? 


What is an Episcopalian? 


ODAY, surely, the question has pertinence. The 
dictionary says that an Episcopalian is a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This definition af- 
fords no light. On the contrary, it suggests a greater 
difficulty, “What is the Protestant Episcopal Church?” 
In the city of New York, Doctors Manning, Grant, 
and Reiland, are rectors of corporations which legally 
and ecclesiastically are Protestant Episcopal churches. 
Members of the same society, it might be taken for 
granted that these clergymen are one in doctrine and 
practice. But they are not. They do not even agree on 
their ecclesiastical name, much less upon a common doc- 
trine. Dr. Manning holds that he and his flock are 
Catholics. With equal earnestness, Dr. Grant asserts 
that he and his flock are Protestants. Dr. Reiland, more 
generous than his brethren, allows himself and his flock 
to believe whatever they wish. Yet all are members of 
the “Protestant Episcopal” Church. 

Who shall decide between these jangling doctors? 
Not the Bishop; for that patient prelate, in addition to 
the fact that he claims no infallibility which is not pos- 
sessed by every son of Adam, inclines to allow his clergy 
a large license of thought and speech. When Dr. Grant, 


not many months ago, publicly preached that since the 


” 


only basis of marriage was “love,” marriage should be 
dissolved when “love” grew cold, not the Bishop but the 
New York Sun publicly rebuked the eccentric clergyman. 
“This,” remarked the Sun, “is what early-morning 
Broadway calls ‘high ball marriage.’”’ The Bishop con- 
tented himself with observing that while “Mr. Grant is 
free to say what he wishes,” Mr. Grant might be visited 
with the Bishop’s displeasure in case he acted in accord- 
ance with a doctrine which he was quite free to preach. 
Dr. Reiland now publicly announces that the idea of “the 
Christian religion as a fixed revelation” is absurd, and 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church of the near future 








will say to everyone, “Believe what you can and leave the rest; 
give what you can and let the rest go.” Questions of the Virgin 
Birth, the nature of Communion, the Atonement, and minis- 
terial authority, will not be essential to membership in good 
standing. 


Are we justified in answering the question, “What is 
an Episcopalian?” in Dr. Reiland’s terms—“a member of 
a church which allows its members to believe what they 
can and let the rest go”? The definition would seem to 
be true in New York; at least Dr. Reiland’s ecclesiastical 
superior tacitly allows it. But when will those earnest 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church who, like 
Dr. Manning, revere and love the Lord Jesus as the In- 
fallible Teacher of truth, come forth from this “House 
of Babel”? 


The Wrong Standard 


ae “A Modern School,” Dr. Abraham Flexner says: 

“Most of what a child should do coincides with its 
own preferences or with a preference very readily 
elicited.” Writing in the New York Evening Post, Dr. 
T. Stockham Baker, Headmaster of Tome School, calls 
this statement the expression of a most fallacious theory, 
and declares that the tendency to allow our children and 
the youth of the country to study what they like 
and to do only what they prefer “is at the base of much 
of the educational and national inefficiency from which 
we are suffering at the present time.” 

The criticism is well founded. A boy’s preferences . 
are a shifting and elusive standard by which to regulate 
his mental and moral development. At a certain age he 
has no preferences, or if indeed he has any in regard to 
school and studies, he prefers to avoid their drudgery 
and restraint. Dr. Flexner’s critic is right again, when 
he says that if the child’s preference is to be the de- 
termining factor in the modern school, dictating its 
program and regulating its standards, educational 
anarchy will prevail. 

A school, a college is essentially a drill ground. Its 
greatest value consists in the lessons of discipline and 
self-restraint which it imposes upon its pupils. A cer- 
tain amount of drudgery is inseparable from the work 
of the classroom: some things must be learned by the 
pupil and some things must be done by him, which are 
uninteresting but which are extremely valuable for his 
mental and moral equipment. No strong character was 
ever formed in the boy or man who followed his prefer- 
ences. Preferences must be subordinated to reason and 
to duty. Too often the preferences of youth are the 
symbols and the signs of the petty defects or the coarse 
passions which sway the heart. When not regulated and 
checked by habits of obedience to rule and law, by or- 
dered methods in the pursuit of a definite program of 
studies and serious application to uncongenial but uwiti- 
mately useful and eminently practical tasks, they be- 
come a source of intellectual and moral danger. By try- 
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ing to make things easy for the pupil, modern educators 
are depriving the school of its real educational value. 
“The problem of the school is not to make things 
easier,” says Dr. Baker, “but rather to develop greater 
powers of application and industry.” The walls of the 
citadel of science must not be leveled for the learner. 
But his head and heart and hand must be trained so that 
he may successfully, with deliberate, conscious effort, 
scale their rugged heights. Education, to deserve its 
name, must make men strong. 


The Child Labor Bill 


HEORETICALLY, slavery was abolished in these 
United States in 1863. The second decade of the 
twentieth century finds slavery strongly entrenched in 
every industrial center. True, between the old and the 
new slavery, the economist can distinguish points of 
difference. The older slavery was confined to Africans ; 
most of the modern slaves are white; the older slavery 
bore but lightly on the children; the slavery of 1916 
numbers thousands of white children, sold to the fac- 
tory, the mine and the quarry. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, Leo XIII sent 
out a protest to the whole world against this infamous 
traffic, “In regard to children,” wrote the Pontiff, “great 
care should be taken not to place them in workshops and 
factories until their bodies and minds are sufficiently 
mature. For just as rough weather destroys the buds 
of spring, so too early an experience of life’s hard work 
blights the young promise of a child’s powers and makes 
any real education impossible.” These words, a com- 
plete argument against child labor, have been forgotten 
in that mad craze for wealth which has been a conspicu- 
ous characteristic of industrial development in the United 
States. “Sell in the dearest market and buy in the cheap- 
est” is the sophistical dictate of modern business which 
is responsible for the trade in children. For children 
can be bought cheaply, and organized capital cares not 
if the dividends paid to a select circle, are wet with the 
blood of American boys and girls. 

No decent man can read the story of these child-slaves 
without horror and indignation. But in the fight against 
the continuance of this nefarious trade, indignation 
avails little. The slave-traders have the advantage of 
possession ; they can be dislodged only by wise and con- 
stitutional means. Unfortunately, the bill recently passed 
by Congress is not above suspicion in either of these 
specifications. It is certain to be contested, and it may be 
declared unconstitutional. Child labor is bad for any 
community, but a monarchical government at Washing- 
ton, is worse. Had the energy expended in pushing this 
bill through Congress been applied to the enactment of 
effective State legislation, the campaign against child 
labor would now be nearer victory, and the principle of 
local self-government would have received a valuable 
and needed indorsement. 





Fair Play 


EORGIA legislators have been seized by the “in- 
G vestigation” mania. It is not a new disease, and 
its attacks are not confined to legislatives assemblies, for 
it has been known to fix its fangs on individuals, public 
officials and private citizens. No section of our country 
has been entirely free from the scourge which becomes 
epidemic at times. The quarantine method is unavail- 
able to check its spread, for the simplest quarantine plan 
implies the segregation of the afflicted legislators, and 
as they are frequently in the majority the only effective 
quarantine is adjournment. Instance the legislators of 
the Empire State of the South and the Veazy bill. The 
bill is based on bigotry and makes religious prejudices 
an issue, calling for the “investigation” of private in- 
stitutions. Only twenty-two members of the Georgia 
house of “misrepresentatives,” as the Augusta Chronicle 
calls them, had the manhood to vote against the bill, only 
one man, Representative Ayer, had the courage to tell 
his fellow-legislators the real object of their measure: 

I want to say at the outset, that I am not a Catholic, but I 
also want to say, out of the spirit of fair play, that I am 
opposed to the bill, which is an invasion of the rights of the 
religious and other private institutions of Georgia. They may 
say what they please, but they can’t deny that this bill is in- 
tended as a direct blow aimed at the Catholic Church, and to 
strike at the Roman Catholic church and the Roman Catholic 
convent. It invades their private sanctuary; it is not right and 
should have no place among our laws. 

This legislation is odious and foolish, the more so that 
the State has real problems awaiting solution. A while ago, 
many Georgians indulged in an anti-Jewish propaganda 
that culminated in the murder of a prisoner, who was 
dragged from a cot and done to death by a mob. Indeed 
the lynching record of the State is not at all enviable; it 
stands out as a black stain on American civilization. 
Thus, for instance, one-third of the total number of 
lynchings in the United States during the first six months 
of the present year were committed in the fair land of 
the Empire State of the South. When these eight mur- 
ders and many others have been legally atoned for, the 
time will be auspicious for Georgia legislators to con- 
sider the investigation of institutions, beginning first 
with public institutions, especially lynching. 


The Passing of a Great Man 


N August 11 there died at Mackinac Island, Mich., 

one of the great men of our age; Dr. John B. Murphy. 
His all too short life was distinguished as much 
for Christian virtue as for success in his profession. 
The son of poor parents, he rose to the very pinnacle of 
fame by sheer talent and force of character, and died 
leaving behind him a reputation for most remarkable 
achievements. As a surgeon he had no superiors and 
few, if any, equals. He enriched his profession by opera- 
tions and inventions that amazed not only laymen but 
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medical men, the world over. Honor and wealth came 
to him in abundance, but left him as they found him, a 
simple, God fearing, Catholic gentleman who served poor 
and rich alike with that unselfish zeal whose origin is 
faith in Christ, in whom all men are brothers. 

Dr. Murphy is dead, but his work and his memory are 
immortal. Years hence men will speak of him with rev- 
erence and tell how, though he was one of the greatest 
surgeons of his age, yet he was still greater as a Chris- 
tian, a pure man, a meek man, a lover of the poor and 
afflicted, a brother to all, one whe in his own words and 
in those of his friends never “spoke ill of any one.” The 
passing bell has rung for a great soul, but there is no 
passing for that soul’s sublime influence. 


LITERATURE 


Felicitous Traherne 


HE wit who remarked on hearing of the remarriage of one 
of his friends that it was a triumph of hope over experi- 
ence, gave a fairly accurate description of the mental attitude 
of that race of men who haunt bookstalls, with eyes alert to 
discover in every old book a first edition and in every frayed 
manuscript the still-born offspring of an inglorious Milton. It 
is not difficult, therefore, to imagine what must have been the 
feelings of Mr. William Brooke, when some .thirty years ago 
hope was justified, and he realized that in such a purchase he 
possessed the work of a true but unknown poet, whom he was 
led to identify with Henry Vaughan. He was upheld in this 
opinion by competent students of seventeenth-century verse, but 
in the course of time the manuscripts came into the possession 
of Mr. Bertram Dobell, and he by an ingenious but convincing 
process declared the poems to be the work of Thomas Tra- 
herne. This announcement was made in 1900, and in 1910 came 
Mr. H. I. Bell’s edition of Traherne’s “Poems of Felicity,” the 
result of the editor’s discovery in the Burney Collection at the 
British Museum of a manuscript which not only proved Mr. 
Dobell’s theory of authorship to be correct, but added upwards 
of forty poems to those published by him. 

Inasmuch as Dobell’s announcement of his author's name 
was not very enlightening it may not be out of place to outline 
the life-history of a man who does not appear in the “Dictionary 
of National Biography.” What concerns his early years is 
mostly conjecture. Thus we are told that the place of his birth 
was probably Hereford, its date probably 1636, his descent ap- 
parently Welsh. It is certain that he entered Oxford in 1652, 
that he there took orders, and that when he had served for a 
time at Credenhill, Herefordshire, he was made private chaplain 
to Sir Orlando Bridgman, in whose service he remained until 
his patron’s death, which was followed shortly afterwards by 
his own. Less than a year previous to this he had published 
a controversial work entitled “Roman Forgeries,” which was 
intended to prove that the Roman primatial claims had been 
bolstered up with innumerable forgeries. It is the one note of 
harshness struck from a singularly gentle nature. 

At the time of his death Traherne had in press a work called 
“Christian Ethics,” and he left an unfinished manuscript entitled 
“Centuries of Meditation,” a beautiful book, which deserves a 
place beside the “Religio Medici.” The “Christian Ethics” 
created no stir on its appearance, and for two centuries Tra- 
herne’s name was buried in oblivion until the accidental dis- 
covery of his poems aroused the interest of the literary world 
in Mr. Dobell’s “find.” In the first rapture of discovery Dobell 
made the mistake of over-estimating the genius of his poet, 





claiming for him a place as the equal and in some respects the 
superior of Herbert and Crashaw. Such a claim is not sus- 
tained by the perusal, much less by the study, of the poems. 
First of all, Herbert, as his most recent editor, G. H. Palmer, 
says of him, “knew when to stop.” That Traherne was wo- 
fully lacking in this quality, essential in a lyric poet, is shown 
in such a poem as “Dissatisfaction,” whose, opening lines are 
suggestive of the urgent meters of the “Hound of Heaven,” but 
which loses its way and wanders to an end in a blind alley of 
plain prose. Comparison with Crashaw stops short with the 
fact that both men wrote verse on religious subjects. Even had 
Traherne been a Catholic it was not in his equable, serene 
nature to match Crashaw’s ardors, which, when fed upon the 
beauties of Catholicism, grew wings and lifted the singer to a 
seat among the Seraphim. In a moment of unwonted exalta- 
tion he might have written (though he did not), such an out- 
burst as Herbert’s “Rise, heart, thy Lord is risen!” but he was 
incapable of interrupting the terrifying splendors of the “Dies 
Ire” with the tender expostulation: 


“Dear, remember in that day 
Who was the cause Thou cam’st this way.” 


Traherne’s own title for his poems is their best description. 
They are “Poems of Felicity.” Their subject-matter is his own 
infancy and youth, the universe as it appeared to his “infant 
eye,” and his vast contentment with what he saw. Other men 
have put on paper their recollection of what Richard Middle- 
ton, in a charming book on the subject, calls “The Day before 
Yesterday.” We have the story of a long childhood, “long with 
interminable hours,” in that pathetic chronicle “Father and 
Son.” We have Loti’s dreamlike “Conte d’un Enfant,” who 
remembers the unaccountable melancholy caused by the sun- 
light falling in a certain way, and the bland memories of 
“Emerald Uthwart,” like filigree wrought in gossamer, both of 
these, no doubt, taking color and tone from the mature minds 
which produced them. Unless the same were true of Traherne, 
he was an unduly precocious child. In three poems only does 
he exhibit kinship with that kilted laddie who lives again in 
Stevenson’s “rhymes of old delight.” These are “Shadows in 
the Water,” “On Leaping over the Moon,” and “Christendom.” 
In that last poem he shows himself susceptible to the magic of 
the names of things, his wonder at 

“What kind of Place or Thing 
It was of which the Folk did talk,” 


striking a spark from‘an otherwise dormant imagination. 

According to the witness of this verse his childish thoughts 
were concerned with the constitution of the world, man’s crea- 
tion and estate, the excellence of unspoiled nature, the vanity of 
possessing, and over all the prevailing goodness of God. Al- 
though he seems to anticipate Rousseau’s theory of the superior- 
ity of man in the state of nature and his corruption through 
social intercourse, he credits Adam’s fall with its due share in 
this work of degeneration. 


“God made man upright at the first, 
Man made himself by Sin accurst.” 


His own origin is a continual source of wonder to him. “How 
like an angel came I down!” he exclaims, and he is never done 
recounting the riches he possesses in the endowments of his body. 
He writes of “those living stars, mine eyes,” his hands are 
“jewels to the eye,” and his limbs 

“New burnisht Joys 
Which finest Gold and Pearl excel.” 


Looking abroad upon the universe he considers all its treasures 
his own, recognizing “no House nor Holder in this world,” but 
as he grows older he is beguiled into valuing such toys and 
baubles as ordinarily appeal to little boys. The defection is 
not for long, however, and the meditative turn of his mind 
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brings him back to what he calls “seeing like an Angel.” An- 
other favorite phrase for estimating things at their true worth 
is “seeing their price.” The frame of mind to which he perma- 
nently returns would have won the hearty approbation of 
Thoreau, who was all for having us consume sunsets with our 
bread and butter. From this viewpoint he realizes that 

“One star 


Is better far 
Than many Precious Stones.” 


Traherne’s religious convictions were so sincere and the bulk 
of his poetry is of so high an order that it is a comfort to find 
him, whom we should have expected to regard the veneration 
of Our Lady as a Babylonian abomination, writing of “the 
Blessed-Virgin-Mother of God’s own Son,” and of the things 
concerning Him which she treasured up in her “thoughtful 
heart.” It was natural that he should have esteemed the soli- 
tude and retirement which were conducive to his felicity. 
While they were his, he tells us, 

“No Wormwood-Star into my Sea did fall,” 
and again, 
“T did my Bliss, when I did Silence, break.” 


BLANCHE M. KELty. 


REVIEWS 
Benighted Mexico. By RANpoLPH WELLForD SMITH, New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


As the author of this attack on our Government’s policy 
toward Mexico, and of this exposure of conditions south of 
the Rio Grande is an American journalist who happens to 
be an Episcopalian, his testimony will doubtless have more 
weight with some readers than would a Catholic’s book on 
Mexico. Yet Mr. Smith’s volume is, to a large extent, a 
corroboration of what Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy asserts 
in her “Diplomat’s Wife in- Mexico,” which was warmly 
praised in our issue of June 17. He first reviews the coun- 
try’s history, calling particular attention to the happiness and 
prosperity of Mexico under the rule of Spain and later of 
Diaz, quotes entire the letter in which Eduardo N. Iturbide 
describes the progress of the present revolution, and ac- 
quits Huerta of responsibility for the death of Madero. But 
Huerta, the author attests, had “no chance,” for the United 
States was against him from the beginning. 

In treating of the overthrow of the Church in Mexico, Mr. 
Smith does not mince his words. He reminds “the Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Methodist brethren of the Congress on 
Christian Work in Latin America” that “Mexico had its birth 
in the Catholic Church and was baptized in the blood of 
Catholic heroes”; and he charges the United States with 
“using the strongest arm of its Government in the person 
of its Chief Executive to remove the traditional Church out 
of Mexico and leave’ its people far afield on a plain of absolute 
atheism, agnosticism and non-sectarian imbecility.” Though 
Mexico is ninety-two per cent Catholic, he continues, a few 
anti-clericals, supported by the American Government, have 
secured entire control of the country. The author writes: 

Churches have been destroyed, the sacred vessels over- 
turned and thrown in the streets, countless priests mur- 
dered and the sacred persons of nuns violated. The only 
salve they have, they [the Catholics] say, is that their 
enemies were not able to put one of their own kind at 
the head of the nation, but had to compromise on an ag- 


nostic. And they point to the devastation of the whole 
land today as the natural consequence and retribution. 


Mr. Smith follows the course of American “diplomacy” in 
Mexico since the inauguration of Huerta, and finds no trace 
of any consistent policy, but a vast deal of blundering and 





meddling. In the later chapters of his book the author pays 
enthusiastic tributes to the virtues of the priests and Sisters 
of Mexico, cites once more the documents, long familiar to 
America’s readers, which show what unspeakable outrages 
these holy men and women have suffered, and he sees no 
future for Mexico until liberty is restored to the Church. 
Though Mr. Smith’s style is somewhat lacking in restraint, 
and though he has not always made the most effective use of 
the materials at his command, he has drawn up, nevertheless, 
in “Benighted Mexico” a strong indictment of the American 
Government. W. D. 


Historical Records and Studies. Vol. IX. Edited by 
Cuartes G. HerBERMANN, LL.D. New York: The United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 

The ninth volume of the “Catholic Historical Records and 
Studies” opens with a paper by the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.]J., 
on Benedict XV. Dr. Herbermann continues his very inter- 
esting account of “The Sulpicians in the United States,” 
taking up the narrative with the missionaries and missionary 
bishops who followed the rule of M. Olier. Flaget, David, 
Dubourg, Dubois, Maréchal are names famous in the eccle- 
siastical history of America. The editor of the “Historical 
Records” chronicles the deeds of these early leaders of the 
Church in this country, nor is his narrative of the missionary 
priests less interesting. The tribute he pays the Sulpicians 
is a deserving one: 

Learning was their profession: they were dedicated 
to a life of scholarship. They claimed the sympathies 
of the Americans as educators. Controversy they 
avoided as much as possible, but when it did come, their 
intellectual war was carried on in a way that convinced 
their adversaries that the conquest they sought was 
peace and agreement. Above all they were models of 
Christian life, not only modest and retired, but ever 
ready to do service to friend and foe, charitable without 
narrowness, zealous without aggressiveness, elegant with- 
out effeminacy, dignified without pride. 


The story of M. Richard, pastor of St. Anne’s Church, De- 
troit, is especially interesting. The Rev. Gabriel Richard, in 
1800, succeeded M. Levadoux, becoming vicar-general of the 
Bishop of Baltimore and pastor of St. Anne’s. M. Richard 
immediately began a high school for boys and an academy 
for young girls, and he actively promoted the institution, 
which has since become the University of Michigan. In 1823 
he had the unique distinction of representing the Territory of 
Michigan in Congress, the only priest that has ever been 
a member of that body. 

A letter of Archbishop Henni, describing Milwaukee in 
the year 1851, closes the volume’s historical section. The 
ninth volume of the “Catholic Historical Records and Stud- 
ies” contains much that is of interest to the American Cath- 
olic. In matter and style it is in keeping with the preceding 
volumes of the series. G. C. T. 





German Culture, Catholicism and the World War. A De- 
fense Against the Book: La Guerre Allemande et le Catholi- 
cisme. Published by Gerorce Premscnuirter, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau. Au- 
thorized American Edition. St. Paul, Minn.: Wanderer 
Printing Co. $0.75. 

A French pamphlet, “La Guerre Allemande et le Catholi- 
cisme,” published under the direction of Mgr. A. Baudrillart, 
appeared in April, 1915. Professor Pfeilschifter calls it the 
first great attack against the religious life and achievements 
of his countrymen. A German reply to the pamphlet soon 
followed. It was entitled: “Der Deutsche Krieg und der 
Katholizismus: Deutsche Abwehr franzésicher Angriffe,” or 
“The German War and Catholicism: A German Defense 
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Against French Attacks.” This was, in the main, the work 
of Dr. A. J. Rosenberg. The French Committee of Propa- 
ganda published not only a rejoinder, but a new book: 
L’Allemagne et les Alliés devant la Conscience Chrétienne,” 
or “Germany and the Allies Before the Tribunal of Christian 
Conscience.” A second German reply is before us. As its 
sub-title indicates, it is a direct refutation of the charges 
made in the first French attack: “La Guerre Allemande et le 
Catholicisme,” though it necessarily deals with the charges 
made in the second French indictment. The book is edited 
by Professor Pfeilschifter, aided by the following well- 
known German scholars acting as an editorial committee: 
Michael von Faulhaber, Bishop of Speyer; Privy Counselor 
Finke, Professor in the University of Freiburg; Mgr. Maus- 
bach, Professor in the University of Miinster; Professor 
Schrors, of the University of Bonn. 

The authorized American edition brought out by Joseph 
Matt, of St. Paul, Minn., is made up of twenty papers, deal- 
ing with the various phases of the war. To these are added 
a few appendices. The first and more valuable of these ap- 
pendices contains telegrams exchanged between the German 
Emperor and the two German Cardinals, Archbishop von 
Hartmann of Cologne and Archbishop von Bettinger of 
Munich, on the occasion of the publication of the first 
French pamphlet, and extracts from the memorial of the 
German bishops to the Holy Father, and from the reply of 
His Holiness. 

The papers in the main body of the volume are arranged 
so. as to take up and refute the charges in the French work, 
“La Guerre Allemande et le Catholicisme.” Professor Maus- 
bach discusses “The Declaration of Literary Warfare by the 
French Catholics,” and Dr. Heinrich Finke, “The Justice and 
the Necessity of the World War.’ Among the striking con- 
tributions to the book are the one by Bishop von Faulhaber, 
on the “Religious Culture” of the German nation, and that 
of Dr. Schmidlin, of Miinster, on “Catholic Germany and 
Foreign Missions.” “The Psychology of Atrocity Reports” 
is studied by Dr. Vladimir Switalski, of Braunsberg, while 
“The French and the German Kulturkampf in Their Causes 
and Effects” are analyzed by Dr. Herman Platz, of Diissel- 
dorf. Dr. Heinrich, of Bonn, asks the question: “Is the War 
a War of Religion?” Dr. Alois Meister writes of “The Lie 
in the World War.” 

Those who have read the articles of the French pamphlet 
should, in all fairness, read these answers and the others 
contained in the present volume. It is to be regretted that 
prominent French Catholics irritated to find the signatures of 
some German Catholic theologians and professors among those 
of the ninety-three representatives of German Science and Art 
who issued their famous appeal at the beginning of the war, 
should have written “The German War and Catholicism” and 
thus caused their brethren in Germany to publish this rejoinder. 
Such books are carrying the war into regions from 
which it should have been rigorously excluded. The 
writer, no matter what his nationality may be, who will 
speak to the warring peoples words of mutual respect, for- 
bearance and peace, and not add new fuel to the ever-widen- 
ing conflagration of hate and distrust, will deserve the ad- 
miration and esteem of every right-thinking man. 

+c BR 

A Dominie’s Log. By A. S. Nemt. New York: Robert 
McBride & Co. $1.00. 

This is a frank and amusing account of how a Scotch 
schoolmaster who is a radical Socialist, conducted a village 
school. Though members of the board of education visited 
him occasionally, they seem to have left him quite undis- 
turbed, so he was free to train according to the most ad- 
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vanced pedagogical principles the lads and lassies entrusted 
to his care. The author confesses that he is “an atrociously 
bad disciplinarian,” but then he does not “like strict disci- 
pline.” He does not much care, for instance, whether the 
children talk or not. “Indeed if the hum of conversation 
stops, I feel that something has happened and I invariably 
look toward the door to see whether an inspector has ar- 
rived.” He reads Shaw and Ibsen to his pupils, and ex- 
pounds his socialistic doctrines in season and out, but forces 
“no bairn to learn” in his school. The following is a de- 
scription of what neighbor Simpson saw when he visited the 
Dominie’s school: 

Jim Burnett came out to my desk and lifted the Glasgow 
Herald, then he went out to the playground humming “On 
the Mississippi.” “What’s the idea?” asked Simpson. “He’s 
the only boy who is keen on the war news,” I explained. 
Then Margaret Steel came out. “Is anybody read- 
ing ‘The Invisible Man?’” I gave her the book and she 
went out. . . ». “Do you let them do as they like?” asked 
Simpson. “In the upper classes,” I replied. 

Soon all the supplementary and qualifying pupils had 
found a novel and had gone out to the roadside. I turned 
to give the other classes arithmetic. Mary Wilson, in the 
front seat, held out a bag of sweets to me. I took one. 
“Please, sir, would the gentleman like one too?” Simpson 
took one. “What are the others doing?” asked 
Simpson after a time. “Margaret Steel and Violet Brown 
are reading,” I said promptly. “Annie Dixon is playing 
fivers on the sand, Jack White and Bob Tosh are most likely 
arguing about horses, but the other boys are reading.” 

Thus were the Dominie’s bairns “educated.” Certainly his 
is not just the sort of village school we commonly associate 
with the dour and canny Scotch. Indeed it is more like some 
very modern American schools. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The August number of the London Month is particularly 
varied and interesting. The Reverend Herbert Thurston con- 
tributes-an excellent article on “The Declining Birth Rate,” John 
Ayscough continues “French and English,” the distinguished 
astronomer, the Reverend A. J. Cortie, writes entertainingly 
on comets and Mr. James Britten furnishes a second valuable 
article in his “New Curiosities of Literature” series. The 
paper that will make the strongest appeal to American readers 
is Mr. Hugh Anthony Allen’s “The Society of the Atonement.” 
This is a history of the sometime Anglican communities at Gray- 
moor-on-Hudson which, founded under the patronage of St. 
Francis of Assisi, eventually came into the Church. The story 
is one of heroic zeal and courage that were blessed by God 
in most singular ways. Those who are weak in devotion to 
high ideals will find the article stimulating reading. 

“God’s Golden Gifts” (Kenedy, $0.75), a little book by 
Flora Lucy Freeman for which the late Mgr. Benson left 
a preface, is like a development of St. Ignatius’s Contem- 
platio ad Amorem. The author, a fervent convert, who 
values highly her new inheritance, arranges in fifteen chap- 
ters her grateful reflections on the gift of sight, memory, 
friendship, the Cross, Our Lady, the Holy Eucharist, etc., 
and brings in many apposite little anecdotes from the lives 
of the Saints and from her personal experiences and ob- 
servations. 





Newman tells us that Cicero was the only teacher of style he 
ever had. The catalogues and entrance requirements of our col- 
leges prove that the voice of the great Roman is still heard 
throughout the land; and educators everywhere recognize his 
abiding power and influence. E. G. Sihler’s “M. Tullius Cicero 
of Arpinum” (Yale University Press) will be therefore welcome 
to every true Ciceronian. The work gives “reliable” judgments 
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and valuations of the consul and public official, of the orator, 
the literary artist and the man. From its 500 pages “one may 
learn to know Cicero’s faults and weaknesses, no less 
than became familiar with his lofty ideals and his quite wonder- 
ful industry; and further, one may perceive how that critical 
period of political disintegration and social decadence was mir- 
rored in the lively mind and recorded by the masterful pen of 
one who was indeed the most gifted son of ancient Italy.” Every- 
where Professor Sihler has fully consulted the authoritative 
sources. Teachers and students alike who have profited by his 
“Cxsar” will find the “Cicero of Arpinum” an instructive and 
interesting book. 





The method followed in “The American Plan of Govern- 
ment” (Putnam, $2.50), by Charles W. Bacon, is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the sub-title, “The Constitution of the United States 
Interpreted by Accepted Authorities.” Judicial decisions and 
quotations from the standard writers make up these authori- 
ties; with reprehensible modesty, the author keeps himself too 
much in the background. While disappointingly brief and some- 
what sketchy, the book ought to be useful for reference in high 
school and college circles. There is no bibliography, and the price 
seems somewhat excessive-——‘“Francisci de Victoria de Jure 
Belli Relectio,” by Herbert Francis Wright, Washington, D. C., 
is a critical introduction to, and analysis of, the text of De 
Victoria’s work on war. As the author remarks in his preface 
the present war lends an especial importance to the study of the 
laws governing war and no doubt this dissertation should be of 
great service in determining just what the correct text is. The 
book would have been enhanced by also publishing the text of 
De Victoria’s work. 


Those who recall what amusement the absurdities of F. 
Anstey’s “Vice Versa” gave them some thirty years ago, 
will be glad to learn that his pen has not lost its cunning, 
for “In Brief Authority” (Doran, $1.35) is quite as funny. 
He tells how the Wibberley-Stimpsons, a bourgeois Eng- 
lish family, were suddenly lifted to the royal throne of 
Marchenland, where the marvels of Grimm’s fairy tales are 
everyday realities, and then describes what ridiculous situa- 
tions followed. Particularly clever is the author’s satire of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. For half-grown children who must 
be amused Mr. Anstey’s stories would be much better sum- 
mer diet than is the average ‘best seller’. Mary Knight 
Potter was an art-critic who died last year shortly after 
her marriage, and her sorrowing friends have now gathered 
volume entitled “Ten Beautiful Years and Other 
(Lippincott, $1.25) some of her contributions to 
the magazines. The tales, of which the first is the best, 
are told with considerable literary skill and have as central 
figures such professional people as artists, musicians, nurses, 





into a 
Stories” 


etc. 





“The Travels of Birds” (Appleton, $0.40), by Frank M. Chap- 
man, is a very interesting little book. It deals with the wonder 
and marvels of bird migration to and from their winter homes. 
How they prepare for the journey, how they find their way there, 
when and where they go and how they get there, are only some 
of the things this “bird historian” tells us. He refrains from 
advancing reasons why these greatest of travelers, year after year, 
should leave lands of plenty to start on a flight of several 
thousand miles, why they always follow the same invisible path- 
way through the air, why they always arrive on. almost exactly 
the same date, or why one species should travel half-way around 
the earth and back each year. The facts are interesting, but the 
causes are shrouded under the term of “instinct.” A good 
book for mothers and teachers and all who love children and 








have charge of their play is the newly revised edition of “Games 
and Dances” (McVey, $1.50), by William A Stecher, who is an 
experienced master of his subject. The games are conveniently 
arranged as suitable for varying grades and ages. Words and 
music of many song-games are given, diagrams of positions 
furnished, and a number of experiments are outlined. 





Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his excellent book “On the 
Art of Writing” (Putnam, $1.50), thus insists that literature 
is a living art, and of its very essence personal: 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas 

Is it possible, Gentlemen, that you can have read one, two, 
three, or more of the acknowledged masterpieces of litera- 
ture without having it borne in on you that they are great 
because they are alive, and traffic not with cold celestial 
certainties, but with men’s hopes, aspirations, doubts, loves, 
hates, breakings of the heart; the glory and vanity of human 
endeavor, the transience of beauty, the capricious uncertain 
lease on which you and I hold life, the dark coast to which 
we inevitably steer; all that amuses or vexes, all that glad- 
dens, saddens, maddens, us men and women on this brief and 
mutable traject which yet must be home for a while, the an- 
chorage of our hearts? For an instance: 


“Here lies a most beautiful lady, 
Light of step and heart was she: 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 


But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 
However rare, rare it be; 

And when I crumble who shall remember 
That lady of the West Country?” 


Or take a critic—a literary critic—such as Samuel Johnson, 
of whom we are used to think as of a man artificial in phrase 
and pedantic in judgment. He lives, and why? Because, if 
you test his criticism, he never saw literature but as a part 
of life, nor would allow in literature what was false to life, 
as he saw it. He could be wrong-headed, perverse; could 
damn Milton because he hated Milton’s politics; on any ques- 
tion of passion or prejudice could make injustice his daily 
food. But he could not, even in a friend’s epitaph, let pass 
a phrase (however well turned) which struck him as empty 
of life or false to it. All Boswell testifies to this: and this 
is why Samuel Johnson survives. 


But Sir Arthur then goes on to show that, paradoxical as 
it may be, “the first sin against style as against good man- 
ners is to obtrude or exploit personality.” For all the greatest 
masterpieces of literature: the “Iliad,” “The Tempest,” 
“Purgatorio” or “Don Quixote” are all “seraphically free 
from taint of personality.” 





From “The Further Goal and Other Poems,” a recent 
book of verse by an Englishman named Gilbert Thomas 
are taken the following lines entitled “The Cup of Happi- 
ness”: 


Lord God, how full our cup of happiness! 

We drink and drink—and yet it grows not less; 
But every morn the newly risen sun 

Finds it replenished, sparkling, over-run! 

Hast Thou not given us raiment, warmth, and meat, 
And in due season all earth’s fruits to eat? 
Work for our hands and rainbows for our eyes, 
And for our souls the wings of butterflies? 

A father’s smile, a mother’s fond embrace, 

The tender light upon a lover’s face? 

The talk of friends, the twinkling eye of mirth, 
The whispering silence of the good green earth? 
Hope for our youth, and memories for age, 

And psalms upon the heavens’ moving page? 
And dost Thou not of pain a mingling pour, 

To make the cup but overflow the more? 


Then, Lord, forgive us that, in our dismay, 
We oft, like foolish children, turn away, 
And in our hearts mistrust, or else forget, 
The Giver of the feast before us set! 
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EDUCATION 
Scandalizing the Little Ones 


66 HY are you priests so insistent,’ an anonymous corres- 

pondent recently inquired, “on keeping Catholic chil- 
dren in Catholic schools? I am a devout Catholic myself, but 
like many other good Catholics, I send my children without 
scruple to non-Catholic schools.” 

The “devout Catholic,” figuring occasionally in our news- 
papers, is a being curiously and fearfully made. As a rule, he 
is in a state of chronic revolt against the Church. He adopts 
the singular policy of proving his devotion to the Faith, by 
slandering its official teachers, or by ‘doing his puny best to 
tear down what the Church builds up. Generally he possesses 
an abysmal ignorance of Catholic belief and practice; much of 
his correspondence he concludes with his self-assigned title, 
suppressing, for reasons of ‘humility, his illustrious name. Some- 
times he masquerades as a “broadminded Catholic,” or an 
“educated Catholic,” realizing, no doubt, the serious need of 
somehow proving the breadth of his intellect and the general 
tremendousness of his mental equipment. 


CaTHOoLIcs, REAL AND FICTITIOUS 


But my anonymous correspondent is in error in believing that 
good Catholics entrust their children, by choice, to non-Catholic 
schools. In the absence of extenuating circumstances, of which 
the Church is the proper judge, parents who send their chil- 
dren to non-Catholic schools are, by the very fact, not good 


’ Catholics, but disloyal and disobedient Catholics. “Good” Catho- 


lics make every effort to “think with the Church,” and accord- 
ing to the Church’s thinking, expressed, for instance, in the 
Baltimore Decrees and in countless episcopal pastorals, the 
only safe place for the education of the Catholic child is the 
Catholic school. “Good” Catholics gladly sacrifice many things, 
their real necessities at times, to safeguard their children against 
the perils to faith and morals, so common in a society which 
is fast persuading itself that it can get along better without 
God than with God. They know that this necessary training 
can be had, ordinarily speaking, only in a Catholic school. They 
also know that an account of the care they have given their 
children will be exacted before the judgment seat of God. 
Therefore they gladly choose the Catholic school for their 
children. These parents are in truth, “devout Catholics”; our 
anonymous correspondents obviously have no claim to the title. 
German silver is not silver and fool’s gold is not gold. Neither 
are they even passable Catholics who condemn their children 
to non-Catholic schools, when they might easily place them in 
institutions where the name of Jesus Christ is revered, and not, 
as in the secular school, forbidden. 


Tue Worps oF CHRIST 


In many cases, moreover, if not in all, they may be thought 
the objects of one of thé most terrible maledictions uttered by 
the lips of the Saviour of mankind. He said of Judas, that it 
were better he had never been born; for those who place the 
little ones of His flock in the occasions of evil, He reserves a 
punishment compared with which the death of the body is as 
nothing. “And Jesus calling unto him a little child, set him 
in the midst of them, and said he that shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me. But he that 
shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone should be hanged about 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the 
sea.” 

Does this condemnation apply to parents who freely send 
their children to schools not conducted in His name, schools 
in which God has no part? 








Tue Duty or PARENTS 


By the law of nature parents are strictly bound to care for 
their children. This obligation is by no means fulfilled by 
providing for the child’s physical and mental welfare. En- 
trusted by the Almighty Creator to the guardianship of father 
and mother, the child is no mere entity of time, capable of 
mental and physical development within certain limits, but a 
being truly made to the image of God. He has an immortal 
soul essentially differentiating him from the brute beast; his 
destiny reaches far beyond the narrow bounds of time and 
space. He comes from the hand of God; he must, after the 
period of his earthly existence, go back to God, to live through 
an eternity of happiness or pain. The choice between good and 
evil is within the power of his free will, cooperating with the 
grace of God, but the line of his choice is deeply influenced 
by his early environment and training. In the intention of the 
Church, every home should, therefore, be a sanctuary, and every 
father and mother a minister of grace, turning the unfolding 
mind of the child to thoughts of its eternal destiny. 


DELEGATING THIS Duty 


In the present constitution of society, this priestly office is 
delegated in part to the school. For the time being, the instruc- 
tor shares the duty and the authority of father and mother. 
Parents, therefore, are strictly bound in conscience not to 
delegate any part of their duty or authority to any who are 
either unable or unwilling to watch over the spiritual as well 
as the physical and mental welfare of their children. If parents 
are careless or indifferent in sharing an authority which by the 
law of nature belongs primarily to them, not to the State, they 
fail grievously in their duty to their children. It is clear, 
then, that except for grave reasons, approved by the proper 
ecclesiastical authority, a Catholic parent may not give the child 
into the keeping of teachers who are obliged by law to exclude 
even the most casual instruction in supernatural religion. 
“Their angels in heaven always see the face of my Father,” 
said our Lord of the children He had gathered about him. 
But the secular school, unconcerned with life’s most important 
interests, has nothing to teach the neglected child of the angels, 
of God, its last end, of Heaven. For “secularized” education, 
narrow in concept and crude in practice, knows nothing of 
these things, except, perhaps, that they are “sectarian teach- 
ings,” to be avoided in the class room quite as carefully as 
profane language. 


THE CHILD AND THE FAILURE 


The enemies of religion understand the importance of the 
receptive, impressionable years of childhood far better than 
many a Catholic parent. In himself small and feeble, as Pére 
Garaud remarks, the child “is destined to be all. He is the 
future. He is the family, society, the Church.” And it is 
equally true that the child of today may be the outcast of the 
next generation, a wrecker of all family ideals, a fanatic with 
hands impotently raised against the Church of God. Our 
enemies realize, and act upon their realization, that in securing 
the child, they secure the future. It is this reason precisely 
which has dictated the complete secularization of education in 
France, and which through the indifference of the American 
public, nominally Christian, bids fair to encompass a like result 
in our own country. 


“SECULARIZING” EDUCATION 


“Secularization” is the word of the hour. We have secular 
education, secular charity, secular churches, and a secular State. 
Small wonder then, that we also live in a society, wordly in 
the Scriptural sense, a society that finds God an unpleasant 
memory or a curious myth, and deems His commandments an 
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unwarranted restriction upon the freedom of the individual to 
work out his own destiny. This is the world which our chil- 
dren must soon face. Are we preparing them to pass through 
it unscathed, by entrusting them to schools whose highest 
religious effort is the furtive admission that any religion is 
good if one finds it helpful? Plainly, this miserable principle 
means the substitution of a primitive form of pragmatism for 
the acceptance, binding on every human creature, of a super- 
natural revelation. Can the Catholic parent who freely sub- 
jects his child to schools ruled by this base spirit, escape before 
the judgment seat of God, the condemnation of those who 
“scandalize these little ones that believe in me”? 
PauL L, BLAKELY, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Giving the Farmer a Chance 


RESIDENT WILSON, after signing the “Rural-Credits 
Act” on July 17, told the farmers of the country that in 
consequence of that legislation they were put on an equality 
with all other American citizens who have genuine assets and 
that the great credit of the nation was available to them. Up 
to the passing of the “Federal Farm Loan Bill,” or Rural- 
Credits Act the man on the farm did not have the same chance 
to get credit on his real estate, as the manufacturer or the 
merchant, “and while the farmers have sustained our life, they 
did not in the same degree with some others, share in the 
benefits of that life.” For the farmer, to borrow on mortgage, 
had to pay about eight and one half per cent on his loan; 
he could not borrow for more than five years and his entire 
loan came due at one time. That he did not have easy access 
to capital is patent from the fact that of $21,000,000,000 of 
banking loans and investments made in other days, by the banks 
of the United States, only about $2,250,000,000 found their way 
to the men on the farm. Had the American merchant or busi- 
ness man been laboring under the same disadvantages as the 
farmer, it is safe to say that there would be no big business 
in the country today. 


CAPITALIZING ENERGY 


It does not require an expert in agricultural finance to come 
to the conclusion that land is the basis of wealth and whatever 
plan works for the improvement of agricultural conditions, will 
affect the development of all industries. If the man behind 
the plow is working on fertile soil, and getting good returns 
for his labor he buys more than mere necessaries. In fact he 
becomes a “good buyer,” as we say, for he is “getting along”; 
he starts to improve his home, uses more manufactured articles, 
and so influences the supply and demand feature that makes 
for work and employment in the cities which he has never seen, 
but whose prosperity his prosperity is really helping. This 
is the working out of the connected series in the economic 
chain whose links touch every activity from the mountains to 
the sea, binding into national prosperity individual and local 
enterprises. By the Rural-Credits Act a means has been devised 
for capitalizing the energy of the farmer, and for putting a 
ready money value on his initiative and thrift. It is an attempt 
to put farmer and business man on business terms of equality. 
What the Federal Reserve Act did for commercial credit, the 
new law does for agricultural credit. Even the Farm Loan 
Board created in the present bill, consisting of four members 
appointed by the President, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
as ex-officio chairman, is an imitation of the Federal Reserve 
measure, as is the establishment of regional or district banks. 


DuAL SYSTEM 


Two mortgage systems are provided in the Rural-Credits Act, 
both under the supervision of the Board. One operates through 





twelve regional land banks, aided by the Government, the other 
is a series of joint-stock land banks, subject to Federal restric- 
‘tion, which may be organized by private individuals. The object 
of both is the same: to enable the plowman to borrow money on 
farm mortgage security at reasonable interest, and for a- long 
time. In addition to making the borrowing easy for the farmer, 
the idea of the new law is to make the farm loan proposition 
a safe investment for those with money to lend, so that sure 
investments taking the form of bonds may be issued by the 
bank, based on security of farm mortgages. The sale by the 
banks of bonds secured by first mortgages on farm lands, to- 
gether with the capital of the banks, furnishes the money 
loaned to the farmer. The fact that bonds and mortgages are 
exempt from taxation either Federal, State or local, and that 
they are made legal investments for trust funds is calculated 
to make them enticing to the investor. 

The new system purposes giving the borrower money for a 
long period, and provides for repayment in small amounts: 
hence the twelve Federal land banks placed in districts into 
which the country is divided. The banks lend on first mort- 
gages in varying sums from $100 to $10,000, the mortgages being 
on farm lands. A group of farmers in each district is required 
to establish a loan association before any loans are made, and 
the loan associations become stockholders in the banks accord- 
ing to the amount their members wish to borrow. In time all 
the stock in the Federal land banks will be in the hands of the 
associations, which is another way of saying that the farmers 
themselves will hold all the stocks. The $9,000,000 appropriated 
by the Rural-Credits Act will start each bank with a capital of 
$750,000. Each bank is made liable for the bonded indebtedness 
of every other, bringing coordination into the scheme, and en- 
suring uniform rates of interest in every section of the land. 
Long loans are procured by authorizing mortgages for periods 
lasting between five and forty years, while a necessary feature 
is the small annual or half-yearly payment, though the borrower 
may clear up his mortgage at one sweep if he so wishes. In 
addition, no bank can charge more than six per cent on a 
mortgage or require fees not sanctioned by the Farm Loan 
Board. Moreover, the bill provides that the interest charged 
shall not exceed by more than one per cent the rate paid on 
the last bond issue, so that a bank paying only four per cent 
on an issue of bonds, cannot charge more than five per cent 
for the next loan it makes. Out of this one per cent margin 
together with the earnings of paid-in capital, all expenses must 
be met, and certain reserves set aside, while net profits are to be 
distributed in dividends to the stockholders. Where local 
conditions render the formation of national loan associations 
impracticable, the Board may empower the Federal land banks 
to negotiate loans through agents. Banks, trust and mortgage 
companies, saving institutions chartered by the State may act 
as agents receiving expenses incurred by the deal, and one half 
of one per cent yearly of the unpaid loans made through their 
agency. Where the Board decides that a district is well taken 
care of by farm loan associations, no‘loans are allowed to be 
made through agents. 


Joint-Stock COMPANIES 


According to the terms of the new law, joint-stock land banks 
may also be established, and they are authorized to issue farm 
loan bonds, and lend money on farm mortgage security. They 
receive no Federal aid, but they are allowed to make loans for 
purposes other than those named in the case of Federal land 
bank. They must have a capital of at least $250,000, they cannot 
charge more than six per cent, and they are subject to frequent 
investigation, while their capital stock is not free from taxation. 
While the bill was under discussion in the House, some mem- 
bers of Congress attacked this phase of it as superfluous, and 
even now that the bill has become law, they hold that the joint- 
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stock land bank should be denied patronage. Indeed a Georgia 
Congressman holds that these banks will be prone to attempt 
to raise the interest rate, while the Federal banks will be 
inclined to reduce it. Assuredly no one claims perfection for 
the Rural-Credits law, yet the financial and agricultural journals 
nearly all admit it is a move in the right direction. While 
for more than a century European countries, and even some 
countries of South America have benefited by similar systems, 
it is only now that the United States has made an attempt at a 
rural-credits plan, to give American farmers a chance. For 
heretofore the nemesis of the old homestead has been the 
mortgage. The city public has been familiarized with it in 
play and story, the farmer has felt its fangs in the fearful 
realities of everyday life. Dread of foreclosure has haunted 
his day in the field, and his night in the cottage. Agricultural 
development has been stagnated not only by the fear of inability 
to meet the demands of the lender, but the thrifty man of the 
field has been prevented from bettering himself, because he did 
not have the initial capital to become a land owner. 


Borrow1nc MADE EAsy 


Under the provisions of the new law, a reputable man who is 
anxious to improve his condition, even without ready capital, 
may procure a loan that will enable him to make a cash, pay- 
ment on a farm and give a mortgage on what remains, and 
the farm-owner will now find it possible to borrow money for 
improving his holdings, so that his farm will become more 
productive, and his income grow larger. If there is a farm 
loan association in his part of the country, he applies to it; in 
the event of no association in his district, he makes application 
to the nearest one or the agent of the Federal bank. Remember 
these associations are made up of the farmers themselves. So 
that ten men or more wishing to borrow, for example $20,000 
for improvements or to pay less mortgage-interest, make appli- 
cation to a Federal land bank for authority to merge into an 
association. A charter is issued to them in time, enabling them 
to get money from the land banks. Any member may procure 
a loan varying from $100 to $1,000, while five per cent of the 
loan must be contributed as capital stock. On this five per 
cent, the contributor receives dividends. By obliging every 
borrower to pay in five per cent of his loan, the amount of 
Federal land bank stock is automatically increased by every 
loan, so that the complete amount of increased stock paid in 
by borrowers can never fall below five per cent of the loans 
or mortgages made by it. The purposes for which loans may 
be procured are named in the new law: for the purchase of 
land, equipment, live stock, buildings, for the “improvement” of 
lands, as defined by the Board, and to liquidate indebtedness. 
The law declares that only owners or cultivators of farm lands, 
or those about to own or cultivate land may borrow, and only 
for the purpose stated in the terms of the law. The secretary- 
treasurer of the association reports the diversion of borrowed 
money into other channels, and the borrower is liable to have 
his loan reduced or recalled. 

The Rural-Credits Act was passed by a big majority in both 
houses of Congress. It marks the conclusion of many attempts 
made in and out of our legislative halls to give the American 
farmer a chance to better his condition, and keep in step with 
the American merchant and business man. The press of the 
country in general has received the new law with favorable 
comment. Here and there of course defects have been pointed 
out, but there seems no doubt that the Rural-Credits Act is a 
real advance in progressive legislation, and condemnation seems 
wholly unwarranted, when it is realized that amendment can 
remedy what is found out by experience to be faulty in the law 
as it stands today. While Farm, Stock and Home, an agricul- 
tural paper of the Northwest, calls the bill “good old-fashioned 
political bunk,” the American Agriculturalist declares that “i 








is based upon sound principles. It needs the sympathetic 
cooperation of farm borrowers, investors in farm-loan bonds, 
bankers, brokers, and the press.” The American Agriculturalist 
has sounded the right note. Wholesale destructive criticism 
will not further good legislation. The law was framed to give 
the farmer a chance. The least we can do is to give the law 
a chance. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Rochester Post Express furnishes the following figures 
on our school population: 


In 1871 there was a school population in the country, 
that is of children of 5 to 18 years of age, of 12,305,600, 
while the average daily attendance in public schools was 
4,545,317 and the total expenditure in support of public 
schools was $69,107,612. In 1914 the school-age population 
had more than doubled while the average daily attendance 
in public schools had grown to 14,216,459 and the ex- 
penditures increased to $555,077,146. In New York State, 
in the latter year, there was an estimated school-age 
population of 2,251,206, an average daily attendance in 
public schools of 1,233,074, with a total expenditure of 
$65,936,380, or nearly as much as for the entire nation 
forty-three years earlier. 


Education is now widespread, but virtue is not keeping pace 
with it. 





The New York Sun reports that the conscience fund of the 
Treasury Department has been increased by more than $54,000 
during the past fiscal year: 


How busy conscience has been measuring itself in 
terms of dollars and cents may be judged by contrasting 
this contribution with the niggardly $250 received in 
1881, the year the fund came into existence. 

In fact, conscience has recently been unusually active, 
not only in enriching the Federal treasury but in helping 
private and public corporations and individuals. An 
Ohio man paid twenty-five cents for apples stolen six 
years ago; a Californian paid a newspaper subscription 
thirty-three years overdue; a woman sent stamps to a 
Kansas City street railway company to pay for four 
rides, and a Pennsylvanian paid up a hotel bill he skipped 
twenty-five years ago. Billy Sunday revivals, religion, 
an awakened public, civic or national “righteousness” 
have all been held responsible. 


It would be well if conscience played as conspicuous a part 
in our diplomatic relations abroad, and on the American con- 
tinent, and above all in our home relations between capital and 
labor, where the dollar and not conscience is often the final 
arbiter in serious disputes. 





The State Industrial Welfare Commission of Kansas, after 
investigating the laundries of the State through a sub-committee, 
reports that of 564 women workers, 179 are receiving less than 
$6 a week, 85 less than $5, and some are receiving less than $4. 
Out of the entire number only fifteen are paid more than $10 
weekly : 


One laundryman wrote the committee: “No woman 
should work more than eight hours a day. There is 
hardly a woman that has worked in a laundry for five 
years that ever sees a well day after.” 

Miss Linna Bresette, secretary of the State commis- 
sion, says there are only a comparatively few laundries 
where only a half-hour is allowed for lunch. “But at 
that,” she continued, “the condition of the average 
woman worker in the laundry is a hard one. In too 
many cases the girls are underpaid and overworked. In 
some no attempt is made to mitigate the heat. No pro- 
vision is made for changing clothing. They handle 
clothes from everywhere, risking every day the catching 
of some terrible infectious disease. 

Many women still are required to work standing 
when they might as well be provided with stools. Where 
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it is necessary to stand to work, concrete floors should 
be covered with matting or padding. Ten hours a day 
standing on a concrete floor is a more nerve racking 
performance than those who have not experienced it 
can imagine.” 


One laundryman stated that his employees worked ten hours 
if they felt like it, that they set their own wages and ran the 
shop as they pleased. On investigation it was found that the 
employees were the laundryman’s wife and daughter. 


At the Methodist General Conference Dr. Lyman Abbott 


made a plea for the use of the Bible in the schools, as a text- 
book: 


I am asking that the Bible should be studied in our 
public schools as the life, laws and literature of an ar- 
cient people, as we study the life, laws and literature 
of Greece and Rome. Why not? Where shall we find 
more inspiring ideals than in the Old Testament, from 
which our own political ideals have been largely derived? 
Where a commonwealth better worthy of our study 
than the Hebraic commonwealth, which forbade all 
caste and class distinction, required that all people 
should be equal before the law, provided against an ec- 
clesiastical aristocracy by making the priesthood de- 
pendent for their subsistence upon the contributions of 
the people; surrounded the monarchy with carefully 
framed constitutional safeguards, organized the govern- 
ment in three departments (legislative, executive and 
judicial), and made provision simple but not ineffective 
both for public charity and for public education? Where 
shall we find a simpler and more compact statement of 
the spirit which should animate and the principles which 
should control organized society than will be found in 
the Ten Commandments—reverence for God, respect for 
parents, a little time systematically saved from drudg- 
ery for rest and spiritual development, and regard for 
the four fundamental rights of man—the rights of per- 
son, property, the family and reputation? 


Passing over all other items in this speech, it may be said that, 
as a text-book, the Bible will never accomplish what Dr. Abbott 
hopes for. The revolt of the sixteenth century made it a mere 
text-book and coupled with the elective system of private inter- 
pretation working through three centuries we have today the 
evolution of Protestantism into modern paganism. 

In the National Monthly, John Barry Selkirk claims that men 
in high official position have been violators of Alabama’s Pro- 
hibition In the course of his article, entitled “Cheating 
the State,” the writer says: 


law. 


Law agents from the office of the Attorney General of 
Alabama have seized at Girard, Ala., more than $1,500,000 
worth of contraband liquors. Girard is in the heart of a 
section of country that has been more insistent for the 
enactment of prohibition laws for both Alabama and 
Georgia. 

In the matter of ownership, the authorities have pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that alcohol is the property 
of the owners of premises upon which it was found. 
If this assumption proves the correct one, the chief 
owners are the mayor of the town, the sheriff of the 
county, a probate judge and two prohibition members of 
the General Assembly of Alabama, with a large number 
of private citizens holding a minority interest. These 
officials and private citizens seem to have formed a pool 
for the purchase of the stock and agreed among them- 
selves that it would be retailed throughout the southern 
portion of Alabama and Georgia by bootleggers and 
blind tiger operators at a large profit to themselves. 
The combine plotted and hoped to “clean up” from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by violating a law that had been 
supported by most of them through their local repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. It should be recalled in 
this connection that both members of the Legislature 
who have been caught in the Attorney General’s raid 
were warm supporters of Alabama’s prohibition law, one 
of them being a floor leader of the Prohibition forces. 





The Buffalo Evening Times claims that in North Carolina, a 
“dry” State, every means has been resorted to for smuggling 
liquor into forbidden territory. The authorities have found 
automobile tires, baby carriages and coffins packed with the con- 
traband article. It would seem that neither temperance, total 
abstinence, nor common honesty can be improved by prohibition 
laws. 





There is an appeal published by the Bishop of St. Cloud, 
Minn., to the Catholic woman which is more than appeal: it is 
a plan of social action in days when non-Catholic social activity 
is at its height: 


I would appeal especially to the women of happy and 
prosperous homes to take to heart the condition of the 
less fortunate among our women and children and to 
cooperate with me to do all that our numbers, our 
means, and our faith should lead us to expect. 

We should have a diocesan charity fund at the disposal 
of the Bishop. From this a trained staff of social 
workers should be maintained and the necessary funds 
obtained to carry out the many forms of charity that 
constantly arise. 

Cooperation among the Catholic women should in- 
clude also the members of our Sisterhoods. It would be 
of great benefit if our Catholic mothers and daughters 
could be brought into frequent communication with the 
members of our Religious Orders, as the two viewpoints 
of the convent and the home would supplement each 
other in many ways, and add to the efficiency of both, 
for the motive of the religious woman inside or outside 
the convent is the same. Pastors are requested to take 
this matter up with the women of their parish and to 
do all in their power to educate their women to a keen 
appreciation of their importance as valuable factors in 
the building up of religion, especially in the matter of 
good works, including all, both corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. 


In the pressing social problems of the day Catholic women 
have a right and duty to do their part. There are certain forms 
of charitable work which only they can do. Are they doing it? 





The report of the United States Public Health Service, re- 
cently published, gives some interesting facts regarding the con- 
dition of 30,000,000 American wage-earners: 


Income statistics published by Federal and State govern- 
ments in the last few years indicate that a considerable pro- 
portion of the families of wage workers have not been able 
to maintain a diet that will provide for proper nourishment. 

A larger proportion can maintain an adequate diet only at 
the sacrifice of healthful environment and of other items 
which go to constitute a reasonable standard of living. 
There can be no doubt that nourishing food is sacrificed in 
a large number of instances in order to obtain some of the 
comforts and amusements and to gratify some of the wants 
which are entirely natural and to be expected of the aver- 
age American. 

An examination of a number of studies of the budgets of 
American workingmen’s families indicate that the point of 
adequate subsistance is not reached until the family income 
is about $800.00 a year. Less than half of the wage-earners’ 
families in the United States have an annual income of that 
size according to all statistics of income for workingmen’s 
families. 

If this be true, over half of the families of American 
wage-earners must either lower their standard of life in 
other respects in order to have an adequate diet, or make 
sacrifices in their diet in order to secure healthful housing, 
favorable community environment and a few of the reason- 
able comforts. 


Dr. B. S. Warren, surgeon of the Health Service department, 
and Mr. Sydensticker, public health statistician in the same 
department, made their investigation and formulated their report 
merely from the standpoint of the physician, yet the economist 
and social student cannot ignore their findings. The lack of a 
living wage, to which every man is entitled, will be found at the 
root of much of our social unrest. 








